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Si Lk -- - Whether it is to portray the charm of ancient 


China or the daring motifs of modern design, the beauty of silk 


is still dominant; ‘as recently exhibited by Scalamandré fabrics. 


Visit The Scalamandré Museum of Textiles, 20 West 55th Street, New York 19, New York 
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Exclusive Manufacturers of all approved silk fabrics for Williamsburg Restoration 
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An art education film teaching a 
professional raising method. Designed for 
colleges, schools and craft groups. 

For further information about this 16 mm. 


technicolor sound film send for Bulletin D-2 


craft service department - handy & harman 
82 FULTON ST., NEW YORK 7, N.Y. 











GILMORE LOOMS 
FOR 
HAND 
WEAVING 


Foot treadle Looms 

Four and eight Harness 
Folding and rigid type 

All Hardwood construction 
Jack Type-rising shed. 
22” to 54” Wide 


PROMPT DELIVERY ON 36” 
4 HARNESS FOLDING TYPE 


E. E. GILMORE 330 SOUTH COMMERCE ST. * STOCKTON, CALIF. 

















"marbalia’’ the wallpaper classic 


in coordinating chintz 
a new decorative element 


write for our new marbalia booklet 
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laverne originals 
fabric and wallpaper coordinated 
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Remarkable in primitive Negro sculpture for its three-dimensional sweep. forms moving in space from outside in. this 
i / / 


stool is from the Belgian Congo, dating back perhaps 200 years to the earliest remaining finds. Photo by Hans Van Nes. 








The Value of Analysis 


lt is far easier to accept what has been and still seems to be than to burrow beneath the surface 
and understand motivating forces. For instance, the same barrier between hand-work and machine- 
work still exists as established by our grandfathers under the impact of the machine and the sub- 
sequent industrial revolution. This is an acceptance of a premise which may actually be erroneous. 
Perhaps a few questions and answers might serve to throw light on the actual facts. 

Is craftsmanship as a creative force disappearing from American production? Or is it perhaps in 
a process of transition, its nature changing into new forms and levels of expression? It is only by 
finding the answers to these and other questions that craftsmen will find their true place in our pres- 
ent-day economy. 

Formerly everyday things were made by master craftsmen who performed every process in the 
design and fabrication of an object and then acted as their own salesmen. A very different picture 
is offered by modern industrial production where the functions of designing, making and marketing 
have been separated, where the designer has lost direct contact with his tools and materials and often 
with the person for whom he is designing and where, conversely, the modern craftsman is so drawn 
within himself that he is more and more separated from the main currents of our industrial culture. 

These tendencies, allowed to continue until they become set in hard and fast grooves, may well 
prove detrimental not only to the production of both types of merchandize but also to their sale. A 
clear analysis of the obvious persistence of craftsmanship as a creative force and the way in which it 
operates would enable society to put such a force to work intelligently. 

To achieve this end there should be undertaken a careful study of the way well-made objects, 
whether hand or machine done, become what they are. Who contributes to the development of such 
objects and under what conditions of creative and effective work? What are their design origins? 

When this is done an answer to many of the uncertainties of the present day craftsman will be 
answered. He will know the limit of the influence of his creative designing on the quality of mass- 
produced products, his opportunities for exploration and experimentation, and the consumer-needs 
he can meet which industry cannot meet. He will understand the technical possibilities in his field 
as well as their limitations. He will be able to evaluate the economic opportunities of his work in 
relation to his own shop and industry and to analyze his relationship to present day society. 

Industry also will gain a concrete realization of much in its design process which it has been 
only vaguely conscious of in the past. Such an analysis will define the amount of necessary separation 
between designing and making in industry, the limits and opportunities for individual responsibility 
in the process of making a well-designed industrial object, whether the creative functions of the old 
time craftsmen have been dispersed among toolmakers, foremen, technicians, model-makers or others 
and whether, as a result, they influence the ultimate product. The entire relationship of the creative 
designer to all areas of production will thus be clarified and understood. 

Research and the painstaking assembly of data have contributed enormously to progress in all 
fields of endeavor. Ours should be no exception. It is time that the hit-and-miss practices of present- 
day craftsmanship come to an end. 

Information which would enable industry to achieve a sounder technique in product design and 
the utilization of the creative skill at its disposal, which would also help craftsmen properly to 
orient their work and—equally important—stimulate consumer appreciation of well-done things, 


would be of inestimable value to our society. Let us hope that some such study will be undertaken. 


A.OW. 








Front view of figure opposite shows scul ptor’s release from 


limitations of original log. All photos by Hans Van Nes. 





Primitive 


“J primitive art” is a term applied loosely to objects 

P ranging from those of prehistoric cultures to those 
of certain contemporary peoples. Until recently, primi- 
tive art was thought to be crude—a result of meager 
tools and inadequate means of expression. But this no 
longer holds. African Negro art objects, originally dis- 
played in curio shops and waterfront saloons on the 
French Southwest coast, in the region of the Bay of Bis- 
cay, as clumsy, savage carvings are recognized now as 
evidences of the artistic achievement of distinctive cul- 
tures. The people who produced these objects had stand- 
ards not unlike our own: high regard for moral conduct, 
a resultant system of law and a belief in “religion” 
largely a combination of magic, mythology and the ex- 
pression of the subconscious. 

This religion was the main stimulus of African Negro 
artists. The pieces of African sculpture which serve to- 
day’s artists as sources of inspiration in their attempt to 
throw off existing traditional forms are largely religious 
objects. Each tribe had its own group of symbols and 
deities, yet there was a basic unity to all Negro religious 
art objects. Typical of these were the fetishes—pieces of 
sculpture which varied from tribe to tribe and were pro- 
duced to individual order, to fill specific needs. Each one 
bore special tribal symbols, but all were made roughly 
of the same materials and with the same instruments, for 
the same purpose: to supply magic power for the solu- 
tion of specific problems. Some, representing the spirit 
of the dead, maintained the family’s contact with the 
spirit before it left for eternity. Others assured success- 
ful childbirth or protected the child to the age of pu- 
berty; or, in the case of certain large community-sized 
figures, warded off sickness for everyone when the proper 
amount of spikes were driven into it. To make a fetish 
effective, the owner was supposed to bring it an offering. 
If, despite this, the fetish did not ward off the anticipated 
evil, it was sold to another family anticipating the same 
dire happening, but at a substantial discount. 

The broadest variety of Negro African forms and ex- 
pressions lies in the masks of their secret societies. These 
represent either human beings or animals or combinations 
of both. They range from a determined realism (some 
even had human or animal hair) to abstractions. The 
masks from the Ivory Coast were usually half-cylindrical 
shapes, while some from the Cameroon were full-round. 
Sometimes these were double-faced. They were worn by 
cutting out the inside, which gave them a bell-shaped 
appearance. 

But the Negro artist was not limited to ritual objects 
such as statues and masks. All utensils, including spoons, 
bobbins for weaving, head rests and musical instruments 











Arthur Rothenberg, painter, has a fabulous collection of 
wood sculpture—African, Aztec, Mexican and from the 
South Seas. Shown here are some of his Negro primitives. 


egro Sculpture 


BY ARTHUR ROTHENBERG 


were works of art. These household objects all received 
the same craftsman-like approach. Combs have been 
found with carved figures or heads as handles, as well as 
highly-decorated designs. Some of the most intricate 
motifs adorn the drinking cups from the Congo region. 
These wooden vessels can be compared in beauty with 
classic Greek cups and Victorian goblets. Again, heads 
and figures were distorted to conform with the function 
of the object. 

The Negro artist was a valued person in the community 
and was allowed sufficient time to devote his life to the 
study of his work. He used such materials as wood, 
bronze, ivory, terra cotta, some stone and gold. He had 
to manufacture his own tools and dig his own clay, in 
addition to seasoning his wood and preparing formulas 
for bronze, gilding and coloring. 

The techniques and styles of sculpture were handed 
down within the tribes from generation to generation. 
Variations exist when tribes migrated to other sections, or 
came into contact with traveling Egyptian caravans, or, 
in later days, with Europeans. The artists were resource- 
ful men and incorporated various European objects such 
as beads, mirrors and trinkets into their sculpture. They 
also used color, particularly when working with soft 
wood, and some statuary was brilliantly pigmented in 
red, yellow, white and blue. 

The Negro artist was concerned with creative expres- 
sion and not alone with representation. The wood sculp- 
tures of Africa, which represent the bulk of currently 
existing African art objects, all represent types rather 
than individuals. This freedom of expression allowed the 
African artist to produce dramatic, imaginative works 
which, even today, appeal to sophisticated western tastes. 
He created a definite relationship between material, form 
and content and by freely expressing his conscious and 
subconscious, he reached new levels of sculptural form. 

The methods of expression of the Negro wood sculptor 
were his use of the convex for the concave, and vice- 
versa; the substitution of one equivalent symbol for 
another; a respect for the material, and an appreciation 
of the drama of eternity—through the endless line in de- 
sign. The great interest in his wood sculpture lies in the 
sculptor’s awareness that he was using negative shapes 
and spaces to create positive forms—because this is the 
only way in which he could release himself from the limi- 
tations of his original (log) cylinder. The photograph at 
the right shows this principle specifically. If a mouth, 
nose or navel protrudes to the outside edge of the log, the 
sculptor created a strong contrast of form by reversing 
his shapes as he cut further into the cylinder. 

The serious and direct qualities of Negro art have only 





Profile shows Negro sculptor’s use of convex for concave, 
creating positive forms with negative shapes and spaces. 








Dramatic de pth of plane s in a secret so 
ciety mask jrom thre lvors Coast. left. Be. 
low, Pahouin carving to ward off out- 


skulls. 


siders from chest of ancestral 





recently been partially understood. The anthropological 
and ethnographical institutions began collections of spec- 
imens of the Negro culture about 1895 and, after the 
turn of the century, it was the artists who began to recog- 
nize the great value of the culture on the same levels of 
esthetic tradition as the other great periods of artistic 
achievement. 

The African Negro heritage, according to the limited 
tacts we possess, extends from prehistoric times to the pres 
ent. The middle stage (after the prehistoric period and up 
to the Twelfth Century) is lost to us because of the lack of 
contact with the “dark continent” and because material 
has not been found to give sufficient clues to that period. 
Our knowledge limits itself to the tales of a few Dutch. 


Portuguese. Italian and French travelers. who described 
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the great wealth of West Africa and the high level of 
Benin culture in the Fifteenth Century. As a result of the 
large scale infiltration, about 1890, of Europeans who in 
terrupted the normal African way of life, and the mis 
sionaries who persuaded the Negro to destroy his idols 
and replace them with a Christian concept, early African 
art is an art of the past. 

African wood sculpture can be said to be more or less 
contemporary, since very few of the pieces are over 200 
years old, due to the highly perishable quality of the 
material in a tropical climate. The best known works of 
Negro sculpture come from West Africa, the section from 
the Senegal, southeast to the Belgian Congo. and as far 
south as Angola. These are the predominantly Negro re 


gions producing wooden figures and masks. 
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At left, handle of a staff, with elongated neck for handhold, 
from the Belgian Congo; originally a trophy, it carried 
crest of human hair from warring tribe. Above, from Sier- 
ra Leone an idol or lucky piece carved in soapstone, of age 
unknown, possibly prehistoric in its origins, used as oracle. 








The woods varied with the locality of the tribe and 
the best craftsmen used hard, seasoned wood. The stone 
was of a soft material, either steatite or soapstone, and the 
gold work was limited to those regions where it was to 
be found in the topsoil or in streams. Matting and textiles 
were made from the fiber of the coco palm and come 
mainly from the Congo region. 

In wood sculpture, the technique was a chopping one. 
rather than carving, and the tooled surface often gave 
the piece a sensuous effect. The sculptor usually started 
with the cylindrical shape of either a tree trunk or a 
branch of desired thickness. In simple types of construc- 
tion the block remained as a cylinder, with the limbs of 
the body also remaining within the cylinder. Further 
cutting away led to cubistic and geometric forms seen in 


the sculpture of the Bombara tribe of the Western Sudan. 

The creation of the plastic form as such was not the 
end. The sculptor often spent considerable time in build- 
ing a glowing patina to enhance the beauty of the piece 
and to insure its preservation. Applying oils and natural 
eggs, plant liquids, saps; careful rubbing and 
burying underground for aging—all contri- 


products 
handling; 
buted to this process. 

Rare and unusual stone pieces of unknown age come 
from Sierra Leone. They are small, squat, seated figures 

less than a foot high—-which resemble in form the pre- 
historic, bulbous “Venus of Willendorf.” They were 
buried in the ground to be discovered by some lucky 
tribesman. But. if touched by a woman, they caused in- 
fertility. Some were consulted by the Mendi tribes on 








Horned mask below reincarnates man in devil form, worn 
by witch doctors during religious festivals. Right, possibly 
a toy, decorated with beads, shells, upholstery tacks from 
European travelers Opposite, ceremonial mask jrom the 
li ory Coast. Rough tooled surface introduces linear design 


contrasting vividly with smooth patina of face and brow. 
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important occasions, while others were used for swearing 
in tribal witnesses. 

The ivory pieces come from all parts of Africa and 
are made from various sections of the elephant’s tusk, in 
the form of armlets, ornaments and utilitarian objects. 
There are also specimens of complete tusks with relief 
carvings, sometimes in open-lace effect, depicting scenes 
of local historical interest. 

Although the Portuguese had reached Benin as early 
as 1472, it was not until 1897 that the first Benin bronzes 
reached Europe. It was during an uprising, when a party 
of British officials was killed (for interfering with a 
native religious festival) and the British invaded Benin 
and completely destroyed it. The soldiers managed to 
take back these bronze “curiosities” which were then sold 
by ethnographic dealers. 




















en  _, 


The bronzes of Ife and Benin give a clue to the early 
Negro art. They are usually life-sized portraits of a 
specific person, or reliefs of scenes with human beings 
and animals, combined with mythological and magical 
symbols. The bronze casting was originally believed to 
have been introduced from the Continent, but the current 
theory is that it was acquired by Benin from Yoruba 
around 1300. “Cire perdue” which is the method of 
bronze casting, is prepared in the following manner 
by the Negro and has not been altered for centuries. The 
sculptor makes a wax model over a core of earth which 
is then covered with many fine coats of liquid clay. When 
the clay has been built up to sufficient thickness, it is 
enveloped in the earth which solidifies the drying. It is 
then removed and heated, and the melting wax escapes 
through vents left for this purpose. The molten metal is 





then poured into this cavity. The metal takes the place 
of the “lost wax” and, after cooling takes place, the mold 
is broken and the cast is made. The sculptor then puts 
the finishing touches to the cast. 

With the modern artist’s appreciation of the mature 
plastic form of Negro art, there has been a reévaluation 
of all primitive arts. And we have come to think of the 
primitive Negro as an artist and a craftsman, devoting his 
life to the social and religious needs of his community. 
Today, the primitive art of Negro Africa stands out on 
its own artistic merits, rather than its ethnographic value 
alone and, as a sculptor’s art, has no rival among the 
primitive arts of any time. Its true value has been shown 
by contemporary craftsmen who, sensitive to the creative 
possibilities inherent in materials, are looking to the 
Negro primitive as a source of inspiration. 


ll 








Below. Estelle and Erwine Laverne with their 
sons. At top of page, clockwise, their designs 
“Atmospheric No. 1," “Fun to Run,” “Harle- 


quin,” “Squared Circle,” “Pennsylvania Dutch.” 





ot so very long ago two young art students found 
N that they agreed about life and art and were mar- 
ried. In this manner the designers Estelle and Erwine 
Laverne joined forces for a permanent partnership and 
now have three young sons and one of the most flourish- 
ing of all fabric and wallpaper establishments in the 
country. Although all this has happened within the space 
of fifteen years—only five of which have been devoted 
intensively to wallpaper and fabrics—the Lavernes’ suc- 
cess is a tribute not to good luck but to their determina- 
tion to create useful things in a way compatible with ar- 
tistic integrity. One is tempted to say that they achieved 
success despite this determination, for many artists and 
craftsmen find that their artistic demands often prove 
stumbling blocks to commercial success. Today personal 
convictions are often swept aside to make way for popu- 
lar acceptance—it is a time of the pollsters, when what 
should be is determined by what is. Through hard work 
and a dual genius the Lavernes have found both artistic 
and commercial success, which shows that art and com- 
merce can be made to live in one house. 

Faced with the problem of how to get enough to eat 
and be artists at the same time, the Lavernes reached a 
solution by giving freely their surface spontaneity of 
form, rhythm and color to designing their fabrics, wall- 
papers and other objects, while leaving for serious can- 
vases and sculpture their deeper expression. They strive 
for constant progress in design rather than for “what 
sells” and find that in this way they achieve popularity 
as well as their own satisfaction. Although today their 
fabrics and wallpapers are known widely here and 
abroad—most of the well-known museums, decorators 
and department stores have shown and continue to use 
them—the Lavernes still retain the original impulse with 
which they started their work. This consists of a simple 
approach—an integrity of concept. They consider their 
work as fine art applied to handcrafts, and that as such 
it is not only a solution to the economic problem but is 
a contribution to the culture of the country as well. 
Voreover, the designs are often so popular that demand 
requires they be made up as machine prints, and so their 
influence reaches an even wider audience. It is easy to 
see how in these ways the work of the Lavernes has 
international significance. 

The Laverne fabrics have received widespread acclaim, 
winning first prize and many citations at the American 
Institute of Decorators exhibitions, at the Metropolitan 
Museum’s “Fabrics of 1948 Exhibit” and have been 
selected by and shown at the Museum of Modern Art. 
However, this acclaim was not always theirs. Only a short 
time ago dealers in New York City refused to buy La- 
verne wallpapers, persisting in using foreign supplies 
exclusively. It was not until one well-known paper dealer 
discovered that he was actually importing exotic Laverne 
papers from France, that a change came about. Recogni- 
tion developed, too, from an interesting incident which 
took place in Macy’s department store in 1942. Erwine 
Laverne was shopping for some cork mats to be used 
in place of linen. While he was looking at the mats in a 
critical way—they had very poor designs on them and 
he wanted a plain piece of cork—a man came over and 
asked if he could help. Laverne said he would like to get 
some mats that didn’t have such bad designs. Upon being 


Top, “Pennsylvania Dutch,” and at right, “Meditation.” 


The Lavernes 
partners in desi 
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asked if he could do better, he replied he was sure he 
could. The man then identified himself as a vice-presi- 
dent of the store. The next day Laverne returned, at the 
vice-president’s suggestion, with his own sketches which 
received such enthusiastic response that Macy's ran a 
full page advertisement of them. As a result, more than 
a million of the cork mats were sold throughout the 
country. In this way recognition in the commercial field 
first came to the Lavernes. Today, the United States De- 
partment of State has selected their success story for the 
overseas publication “Amerika,” as significant of the pos- 
sibilities in this country for individual achievement. 

The question, “Why are the Lavernes successful?” has 
many answers. Erwine Laverne says that the partnership 
is one of the important reasons why they have achieved 
practical realization of their ideals in their field of work. 
No doubt the fact that the two work very closely together 
in aims, are allied in understanding, gifted in design 
and have a great practical knowledge of their craft has 
meant much. Not only at the present time is this true, 
but in the past, when discouragement might have seized 
one and the temptation. to give up have arisen, the other 
partner was always close by with support, suggestions 
and encouragement. The partnership is not merely a 
business one, but a life partnership, integrated in all re- 
spects in a way rarely seen today. It is one of the most 
appealing aspects of the whole Laverne enterprise. Al- 
though the work grows out of their life together, neither 
partner dominates the other, and each has his own spe- 
cialties and distinct manner of working. 

Erwine Laverne’s strong early interest in the move- 
ment and design elements found in marble and wood 
grains is the basis for his now famous “Marbalia.” a 
series of wallpaper creations. He studied the subject in- 
tensively in America and became a master of the repro- 
duction of various marble and wood wall treatments by 
hand. He did this entirely unmechanically, not by copy- 
ing a particular piece, but by comprehending it emo- 
tionally. He went abroad in 1928 to pursue his studies in 
many parts of Europe, and in 1929 his paintings of 
marble won the first prize at the International Exposi- 
tion in Brussels. The “Marbalia” series in many color 
combinations and moods is now a Laverne classic and 
versions have been shown at the Museum of Modern Art, 
as background for the Nadelman sculpture exhibition 
and for the recent “L’Art Nouveau” exhibit. Described 
by Erwine Laverne as design, color and form in fluid mo- 
tion—a visual music—there is probably no wallpaper 
equal to it in sumptuous effect and variety of color. 


Estelle Laverne has taken the concrete as her province 
and has designed both symbolic abstract patterns and 
figure compositions. Representative of the latter is the 
“Fun to Run” fabric design which was shown at the 
Metropolitan Museum’s “Fabrics of 1948 Exhibit” and 
which received the American Fabric Award. An example 
of abstract pattern is “Squared Circle” which was the 
only print chosen in a selected group of fabrics, furni- 
ture and lamps by the Museum of Modern Art. Much of 
Estelle Laverne’s work has proceeded from her intense 
interest in expressing symbolically the relations she feels 
between human beings and their aspirations. 

The partnership, known as Laverne Originals, has re- 
cently expanded to include the work of other well-known 
and new artist-designers. Fabrics and correlated wall- 
papers developed in this way are known as the “Contem- 





pora” series, the purpose of which is to put into print 
new concepts of design by artists other than the Lavernes. 
The initial group, consisting of the work of Alvin Lustig 
and Ray Komai, is now being enlarged. The original 
concept of sponsoring the work of other artist designers 
has now become even more meaningful because of the 
recent purchase by the Lavernes of the Tiffany Founda- 
tion Art School and Studios in Laurel Hollow, on the 
North Shore of Long Island. Having built much of their 
life around their art, the Lavernes have always felt the 
need for a great deal of studio space in their home, and 
have spent much time looking for a barn that could be 
converted to studios and living quarters. The Tiffany 
Foundation buildings represent all that and much more. 
Here they will carry on the work of encouraging fine 
and applied arts which Louis Comfort Tiffany spon- 
sored. Tremendous studios and living quarters have been 
adapted from the buildings on the estate. The Lavernes 
plan to invite artists and craftsmen who in their opinion 
have original and creative abilities to work side by side 
with them in their constant experimentation—creating a 
concept of beauty which will surely leave its mark upon 
contemporary design development. The famous Brazilian 
architect, Oscar Niemeyer, who is one of the group de- 
signing the United Nations structure in New York, and 
Portinnari, the Brazilian painter, as well as a group of 
American artists, well known but new to the textile and 
wallpaper field, are going to work with the Lavernes. 

An interesting example of how the Lavernes go about 
making a design is found in their Pennsylvania Dutch 
pattern. Here’s a theme which has been done time and 
again and about which there is much literature available. 
But when Estelle Laverne designed the Pennsylvania 
Dutch pattern the Lavernes actually went to the Amish 
part of Pennsylvania where they tried to absorb as much 
as they could of the local character of the present 
descendants of the original Pennsylvania Dutch. They 
stopped at a farm to buy some eggs and sketched the 
farmer and his wife and made them a part of the pat- 
tern. Estelle saw some Amish children and made them a 
part of it. So their interpretation of Pennsylvania Dutch, 
while it is authentic in using the traditional themes, has 
a sense of the strong original impression, which is char- 
acteristic of the way the Lavernes work. 

Another example is the design of the Chinese Tea- 
Chest prints. Using an authentic Chinese Tea-Chest wood- 
block print, they have given it a new aspect by using it 
along with “Marbalia” and tortoise shell effects, so that 
there is a distinct feeling of the third dimension and the 
effect of something very rich and precious. 

The Lavernes believe that beauty is timeless. They are 
just as likely to make a creative experience out of using a 
Chinese theme or a piece of Victorian lace, as they are 
to be in the vanguard of abstract modern design. They 
allot time, patience and devotion to experimentation in 
all cases, having the facilities to do so, and knowing that 
only by printing experimental designs on a full scale can 
they make corrections in spacing, line and color from 
the vantage point of the finished impression. 

Whether it be a Chinese woodblock theme, a Pennsy]- 
vania Dutch motif, or a Victorian lace, they absorb its 
essence and use this. On the other hand, the designs 
called “Meditation,” “Squared Circle,” “Fun to Run” 
and “Continuity” show a purity of abstraction rarely 
achieved in modern applied design. 




















SUGGESTIONS for the Metalworker 





BY MARGRET CRAVER 
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ter. Edge of one is still 7 gauge and the top 31.’ 


an ancient method goes Modern 


These pieces, made at 1948 Workshop Conference, were all stretched from a7 B&S gauge sterling circle 314,” in diame- 
across. Some were increased in diameter with loss of this edge thick- 


Margret Craver, consultant to Handy & Harman, re- 
finers of precious metals, and director of the National 
Silversmithing Workshop Conferences at the Rhode Island 
School of Design, gives a vivid close-up of 1949's session. 
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ness. Others have been decreased in diameter and taken higher. Decorative lines on top of one vase, done by scoring. 


am frequently asked what raising techniques we use at 
| the Handy and Harman National Silversmithing 
Workshop Conferences. Of course the technique a crafts- 
man uses is not important in itself, but it does bring his 
ideas into reality and the greater his technique the greater 
his scope in design. 

Since the conferences are planned to offer each indi- 
vidual an opportunity for research in design, based on 
an understanding of the medium, only one basic tech- 
nique can be explored each year. Of the four methods 
by which nearly all raising is done—wrinkling, angle, 
stretching, and Dutch (so-called for want of a better 
name and because it is being used in Amsterdam)- 
Baron Erik Fleming selected the stretching method. 
Baron Fleming, who is court silversmith to His Majesty 
the King of Sweden, has conducted the last two con- 
ferences. (In connection with the stretching method, refer 





to “Talking Shop” by Laurits C. Eichner, in the August 
1948 Craft Horizons.) 

This is an excellent method for beginners, and the 
majority of the twelve teachers attending the four-weeks’ 
conference had had no previous experience in raising a 
hollow form. They had been carefully chosen by a jury 
of art authorities who judged them on their art back- 
ground and feeling for design rather than their experi- 
ence in metal. If the purpose of the conference was to be 
achieved it was essential for them to start work in the 
material immediately in order to discover its chief char- 
acteristics. Then, as the metal moved and took shape and 
their understanding of it grew, their own individual de- 
sign automatically appeared. 

But other considerations prompted the choice of this 
method. It allows a great latitude of design possibilities 
for symmetric as well as free forms. It is useful for de- 









































signs that call for an unbroken line and yet have the 
strength and richness of a thick edge. Forms made by 
this method can be scored at the top if decorative lines 
are desired—which takes less precision and time for the 
beginner than soldering on a wire. This method develops 
a feeling for the plastic quality of the metal, which is 
one of its most important characteristics. It requires a 
minimum number of tools, an important consideration 
for classroom instruction. However, it is not as fast as 
several other methods and of course would not be used 
on designs where such a thick edge is not necessary. 
Even the experienced craftsman who is forced to make 
detail designs before starting work can enjoy using this 
method as a piece of research in which he need not ap- 
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proach his material with any preconceived idea of design 
but finds himself participating in an experiment wherein, 
stripped of all restrictions, there is a strong interplay 
between the artist and his medium. 

The accompanying series of photographs by John Paul 
Miller shows Frederick Miller of the Cleveland Institute 
of Art making a sugar bowl by the stretching method. 
Mr. Miller attended the 1948 Silversmithing Workshop 
Conference. Last year the Cleveland Museum of Art pur- 
chased two of his pieces for its permanent collection. 

1. Beginning with a 10 B & S gauge silver dise 31,’ 
in diameter, Mr. Miller begins stretching in the center 
with round-headed steel hammer on a flat steel stake or 
anvil. He will do most of the stretching of the base area 
before starting up on the wall section, so he will anneal 
and go over it several times. The weight of the hammer 
should do the work (hammers as heavy as 314 pounds 





By Fred Miller and Dick Reinhardt, from 1948 Workshop Conferencé, under Baron Erik Fleming. 











are used). It is the bouncing blow of the hammer di- 
rected by the wrist rather than a driving shoulder at- 
tack that makes it possible to hammer for long hours. 

Proper annealing plays a big part in all raising proc- 
esses and must be done after every course or hammering. 
The silver should be heated evenly to a temperature of 
not more than 1200° F. and quenched. A small dab of 
Handy Flux which melts at 1100° F. can be used as a 
temperature indicator. 

2. He stretches the silver out to within about 34" of 
the edge. 

3. Mr. Miller’s bowl is 314” in diameter here, and the 
edge is the same thickness (10 B & S gauge) as in the 
beginning. 

1. The base area is checked with calipers and he 
finds it is 18-gauge which is desirable for the finished 
bowl before polishing. From now on the work will be 
done on the outside, since direct blows are no longer 
possible at this depth. 

5. With a rounded steel stake and raising hammer he 
squashes or drives the silver up as he moves around in 
circles in this forging operation. Notice that he never 
forges to the very edge as that would destroy its thick- 
ness, one of the reasons for using this method. 

6. Before decreasing the diameter of the top he will 
collet hammer the edge, striking at right angles to the 
base, resting the bow! on a sandbag. Here he holds the 
bowl so that the top edge is away from the stake. With 
a heavy hammer he strikes well below the edge so that 
the silver is bent in rather than forged which would thin 
the edge. He continues this routine—colleting the edge. 


closing in, forging the walls, annealing—until he reaches 
the desired height, wall gauge, and shape. 

The practised craftsman does not have to worry about 
cracks that occur in the forming, but it is best to avoid 
them by proceeding cautiously and closing in only a 
little at a time. If a crack should occur, stop it by filling 
it with solder. However, the higher temperature needed 
to solder will increase the grain structure which in turn 
has a tendency to aggravate the condition which causes 
cracking. I want to add here that every cracked piece 
sent in to Handy and Harman for checking shows large 
grain structure caused by over-heating during annealing. 

6A. Planishing, which does no shaping but takes out 
the forming marks, is almost a part of the polishing 
process. The polished steel stakes whose contours fit the 
various curves smooth the inside as the planishing ham- 
mer smooths the outside. Mr. Miller began his planish- 
ing by hammering in circles on the bottom stake. He 
uses this domed stake for the first curve. 

7. Now he is planishing on the third stake which fits 
the remaining curves of the bowl. 

8. Ivory handles were designed to accent the sugar’s 
form and carved to fit well inside the silver handle sec- 
tion for strength. The accompanying creamer was 
stretched from the same gauge silver but from a pattern 
that added the lip which was about one-third the size of 
the finished one. Note the heavy vise mounted on a 
stump with space for anvil. The few stakes and hammers 
used show Mr. Miller does almost precision thinking as 
he designs and works, taking into account the use of 
carefully selected basic tools. 
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Paul St.-Gaudens, the potter, at work in his shop. 


reative people tend to shy away from anything which 
C suggests organized routine. Perhaps they feel that it 
may deaden spontaneous expression or give their work 
commercial taint. Whatever the reason, far too many 
potters handicap themselves by a lack of shop organiza- 
tion. A reasonable amount of basic system does not bind 
or hamper the craftsman, it frees him to develop his craft. 
On the artistic side it means more opportunity for careful 
work, for creative design, and for important experimen- 
tation. On the practical side it means getting out ten pieces 
of ware with a given amount of time and effort instead of 
seven or eight. The best ways of doing things are often 
the easiest, but they require planning. Planning starts 
before the shop is set up. 

The usual excuse for an inconvenient shop is that there 
is not enough space. Actually, the amount of space has 
very little to do with it. For years the bulk of the writer's 
ceramic work was done in a shop not over twelve by 
fourteen feet. There was a small attached shed for pre- 
paring clay and storing bulk materials and the big wood- 
burning kiln had a shed to itself. But everything else was 
fitted snugly into the limited shop area. In spite of the 
cramped quarters there were three separate departments. 
They overlapped at times, but a schedule of successive 
operations kept them from interfering. 

The key to any production, from airplanes to pottery 
or doughnuts, is to turn the raw materials into finished 
form with the least waste of time and effort. Have you 
ever traced the route taken by the clay through your own 
shop before it reaches the display shelves? It might sur- 
prise you. Here is a sample for undecorated wheel-thrown, 
twice-fired ware: from shipping bag to blunger, to slip 
crock, to hardening batt, to wedging block, to clay bin, 
to wedging block, to wheel, to wet-clay shelf, back to 
wheel for finish turning, to drying shelf, to kiln, to 
bisque shelf, to glazing table, to stacking shelves and, 
finally, to kiln for the glost firing. Clay in slip-cast ware 
follows a path only a little less tortuous, and even once- 
fired pottery gets about considerably. Decoration of any 
kind increases the zigzagging. Since carrying a piece of 
ware an extra half-mile by hand in the making does noth- 
ing whatever to improve it, all excess back-tracking and 
side-trips should be eliminated and the time and energy 
put to better use. There are five departments in any pot- 
tery: clay preparation, clay forming, decorating and 
modeling, glazing, and firing. As far as possible they will 
be arranged in that order, not forgetting that the flow 
of production can turn corners and even double back on 
itself. However, the intermittent drying effect of the kiln 






on wet clay is not good, so they should be well separated. 


It is best to have the clay preparation and kiln in separate 
rooms or alcoves if possible. The raw clay should be only 
a short carry to the next department. This is the wedging 
block-clay bin-wheel group, or the mould bench. 

The main work table, for decorating, modeling and so 
on, is placed for the best working light. It may seem un- 
necessary to mention this, but a surprising number of 
potters do their most critical work in poor light. The 
glazing section fits in between the clay-forming area and 
the kiln, and should be so planned that the potter can 
weigh out a batch of glaze without moving from his posi- 
tion at the scales, with the ball mill and sink within a step 
or two, and other glazing equipment nearby. The kiln has 
its own province, with nothing around it but ware ready 
to fire, kiln furniture and setting supplies. The only per- 
missible intrusion is a drying rack over the kiln for heavy 
green ware. 

Too often there are arbitrary things like chimneys. 
wiring outlets and plumbing which dictate the location of 
certain permanent installations and make planning the 
shop resemble the final stage of a chess game or cross- 
word puzzle. The inflexible equipment is placed where 
it has to go and the rest of the shop fitted around it as 
systematically as possible. It is wise to try out a general 
plan for a while before nailing anything down. The goal 
is a shop which is easy and convenient to work in. If it 
isn't, something needs changing. 

The kiln, wheel, ball mill and everything else should 
be kept in scale with the shop, and with the size, type and 
amount of ware to be made. This may take a bit of figur- 
ing. If you mix large batches of a few standard glazes 
you will need a ball mill with one or two gallon-size jars, 
but for small batches and experimental work the small 
jars are better. A large kiln is more efficient, but the firing 
cycle is longer. A small kiln gives faster results and a 
more even flow of finished ware, but it means carrying 
on a number of operations simultaneously. Unless there 
is special need for either over-size or under-size equip- 
ment it is best to strike a happy medium in everything. 

The shop can be planned more easily if it is considered 
in advance which equipment will be used most. If the ball 
mill and wheel, for example, are to be used infrequently 
they may be kept back out of the way. The kiln is impor- 
tant. but it still doesn’t rate the best working area in the 
shop. It can go back to a dark corner, as artificial light 
is excellent for setting and drawing kiln. 

Sometimes in a small studio the best location for the 


work table is spang in the middle of the floor, with pas- 
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sageway and access at two or more sides and different 
operations at each end. A very good arrangement is 
afforded by wall tables or benches, with shelves above 
and storage space below. This leaves the center of the 
room unencumbered for moving about freely. 

Every pot-shop, regardless of size, needs shelves, 
shelves and yet more shelves. They should be spaced for 
different heights of ware, and each set reserved for a 
specific purpose. It simplifies and expedites things re- 
markably if wet ware, drying ware, bisque, and raw 
glazed ware are on their individual shelves in the most 
convenient location. The topmost shelves are best for all 
the old moulds and odds and ends you think you will be 
using again, but rarely do. 

The storing of bulk materials and supplies seems to 
be a problem for many potters. They avoid it by buying 
in small lots—which is poor economy. If there is no place 
to put bags, barrels and large cans, wood or metal slant- 
top bins can be made or bought and set against the wall 
under shelves or work benches. Cans or crocks holding 
a few pounds are used in the shop and refilled from the 
bins. The saving is remarkable when you buy in bulk, but 
don’t fill up the place with the stuff. You want a studio, 
not an obstacle race. 

Finally, containers for the quick disposal of waste are 
a necessity. This is not brought up jokingly. To feel care- 
free in your work you need three such containers: one for 
clean wet clay to be re-wedged, one for clean scrap clay 
to be re-used, and an extra-big can or box for dirty clay, 
plaster scraps, worn-out moulds, kiln refuse, and all the 
cracked, chipped, warped and hopelessly imperfect glazed 
pieces that inevitably collect in quantities. A convenient 
open window with rocks or a cement pavement below is 
most satisfactory for starting a shard heap, but is not 
always available. 

Much of the foregoing advice will seem elementary to 
potters who have already discovered, or already knew, 
that a little planning and organization enables them to 
make better ware and more of it and leaves them more 
time for creative work and experiment. It is intended, 
very seriously, for those of the rising generation of potters 
who sometimes find that their equipment, materials, tools, 
ware, and they themselves have a way of getting into a 

tangle in the shop and who think that the only remedy 
is more space. It isn’t, | assure you. As a matter of fact, 
a potter can waste much more time and energy trotting 
around a big barn of a studio than sitting on a stool in a 
crowded little room where everything is within easy reach 
and is in its own well-considered place. 





BY PAUL ST.-GAUDENS 





The artist Mariska Karasz with a panel illustrat- 
ing the types of stitches used in her designs. 








Stitched figures, top, show work moving to abstraction; above, 


a design which illustrates use of exotic fabrics; at right, “Vic- 
toriana,” traditional design with interplay of various stitches. 
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and the workman are one 


BY MARY MOORE 
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for the Needleworker 





...Mariska Karasz 


he embroidery work of Mariska Karasz, like the cre- 

ations of many artists, is an amalgam of various 
things. To the basic element of original and creative de- 
sign are added technical perfection in the use of stitches 
and material, the gift of the master collector, and the 
very important ability to “let oneself go” which is a 
combining of all these aspects with a developed attitude 
of mind. A spontaneous way of working, extremely easy 
in youth, may have to be relearned by adults. But they 
will need it to be truly mature workers. This may sound 
paradoxical, but the inspiring work of Mariska Karasz 
shows that thread and needle are very natural mediums 
of expression. It is only through their long abuse, not 
use, that they have become associated with the tedious. 
Actually, when they are directed by an uninhibited 
mind, there is opened up a whole set of new possibilities 
in the realm of embroidery design. It is a realm which 
can be as modern as the most abstract painting. The only 
limit is the inventiveness of the needleworker. 

Mariska Karasz is a painter in thread whose work will 
certainly, among other things, inspire needleworkers in 
this country. This is of first importance to her. In addi- 
tion to her own creative work, she reaches out to show 
others how they too can do original work. Both sides of 
her artistic personality were revealed in the recent ex- 
hibit of her work at America House. A variety of pic- 
torial and abstract work, decorative hanging panels, an 
elaborate screen, portraits and chair covers were shown 
in juxtaposition with pages from her new book “Adven- 
tures in Stitches.” Although she herself is an acecom- 
plished master of both intricate and simple stitches, 
Mariska Karasz holds the tenet that elaborate stitching is 
unnecessary for good embroidery. By “good” is meant of 
course original, personal. Most needleworkers possess 
adequate technique—their problem remains that of using 
it correctly. Designed as a work manual, “Adventures 
in Stitches” explains the basic stitches and their varia- 
tions, in step-by-step diagrams, with a minimum of text. 
Opposite each page of stitches are original designs by 
the author showing the stitches in use. Dramatic photo- 
graphs of some of the author’s own work illustrate the 
unlimited possibilities for the use of embroidery. 

Mariska Karasz is a person who can talk about her 
work in an inspiring way which is a rather rare quality. 
And both in conversation, in creation and in her book 
she emphasizes originality. True original work with the 
needle and thread, as with other mediums, is an inner 
thing. Stimulants to design lie all around us——in a 
garden, on a city street, in an emotion, an idle thought, 
perhaps in something as intangible as a “lost chord.” 
The way these elusive and sometimes very factual impres- 
sions enter into the mind, becoming highly personal and 
charged, is her concern. From that point to the design 








by way of needle, thread and materials used to recreate 
them, is a step that must be taken for any worth while 
achievement. And furthermore, this is not the almost 
impossible step people usually think it. Simplicity is the 
key. Mariska Karasz tells us. Whether the design is 
technically perfect or not is unimportant—sometimes 
most unusual and interesting effects arise from deviation 
from reality. 

A good embroiderer is casual and unrestrained, plac 
ing faith in her tools as well as in herself. At the exhibit, 
Mariska Karasz questioned an enthusiastic visitor about 
her own working methods. “Just how do you go about 
making vour design?” she asked the woman. For a sec- 
ond or two there was floundering in the response, and 
Mariska Karasz helped by insisting, “But just what do 
you do?” Suddenly the woman replied, “Well, I just 
take a piece of material and walk on it with needle and 
thread.” This is what Mariska Karasz advocates. 

All this does not imply that thought is unnecessary for 
creation of unique work. On the contrary, constant vigi- 
lance is the lot of the true artist, for it is only by a 
continuous search, and through the ability to compare 
and remember that an adequate collection of materials 
and threads can be gathered for the work. Mariska 
Karasz maintains that to be a good designer one must 
also be a good collector. Design, she says, is irrevocably 
linked with fabric, and one determines the other. It is 
often the texture itself which inspires the design. So a 
horde of beautifully textured, curious, unlikely, as well 
as traditional materials to be found anywhere and every 
where, is indispensable. The only requisite is that the 
fabric be pliable uncer the hand. 

Mariska Karasz has found her materials and inspira- 
tion in such things as a piece of Mexican horsehair cloth, 
post office string, scraps from the knitting bags of 
friends, obscure samples left at fabric dealers, weavers’ 
remnants, wrapping twine. Each is valuable to her in 
some individual way. Some suggest design. others fit into 
pieces already conceived, but awaiting the appropriate 
medium for execution. It is an adventure which leads to 
strange places and which requires an open mind. For un- 
less the mind is ready, the likely piece of yarn, the 
buried fabric, the strange texture will never be found. 

Mariska Karasz learned basic needlework in Hungary 
as a schoolgirl, but it was not until years later that she 
was led, by means of doing decorative design for clothes, 
to the realization that embroidery could stand alone as 
an art medium. Her achievements in this field are highly 
decorative and executed in various styles, some frankly 
pictorial, others abstract. As modern decoration their 
use should be noted by craftsmen for many of the pieces 
blend well with present trends in interior design. For 
instance, she has done a large four-panel screen depicting 
day and night which is extremely muted in color and de- 
sign and very modern, though not abstract, in style. The 


materials used are wool and mohair by Pola Stout, the 
fabric designer. Another interesting aspect of her work 
is in decoration applied to furniture. She has done sev- 
eral designs on chair upholstery fabric of various kinds 

one of a large cat scratching an appropriately nubbley 
material, another of a unicorn resting peacefully upon a 
cotton background. The pieces which stand alone without 
utilitarian purpose include the stylistic goats and tree of 
Mexican yarn; the curious animals outlined in orange 
wool against a background of Egyptian burlap (found 
protecting imported soapstone); the “neither fish nor 
fowl” design of an unidentified creature in rainbow 
colors of wool on upholstery fabric; a resting girl of 
porous design defying its background of petit point 
material; a horse on Mexican horsehair fabric and sev- 
eral decorative Christmas pieces using metallic threads. 

Her latest explorations have taken the artist far afield 
from her early representative work into the world of ab- 
stract design. Here her highly-developed sense of color 
and rhythm shows to good advantage in the use of sim- 
ple line designs which are curiously full of movement. 
More elaborate creations, some of which resemble the 
contour-like frescoes of ancient Cretan artists, are com- 
posed, according to Mrs. Karasz. by following the 
natural unwinding of the balls of twine used in the de- 
sign. Many of these things are worked out with materials 
such as burlap and straw for background, or rough 
linen with string, fish string, twine and bits of rope. On 
the other hand, some of the very latest things, much 
smaller designs suitable for framing, are executed in 
rich background fabrics and fine wools. Almost every- 
thing is characterized by luxurious use of color. Inter- 
mediate between her early work and the most abstract 
are pieces which combine something of the other two. 
For instance, the large multi-colored piece showing four 
figures in a rustic setting is still pictorial but shows a 
new imaginative and very free development in the use 
of stitching. Some of these later pieces can be seen at 
the Bertha Schaefer gallery on Fifty-seventh Street in 
New York City. 

The work of Mariska Karasz is evidently a growing 
thing which develops as the artist experiments with the 
idea of pure design in relation to her medium, needle 
and thread. Mariska Karasz holds a moving needle which 
should be watched by all needleworkers and by all who 


are interested in design. 


































































for modern interiors 


nni Albers, one of the most gifted weavers of our 
A times. believes that textile designers should play a 
creative role against the background of today’s interior 
architecture. Translucent hanging screens to define, in the 
modern idiom, division of space units within the house 
were shown in her recent exhibition at the Museum of 
Modern Art. Imaginative use of material—such as thin 
slats of walnut, black cellophane, rafia and cord—inter- 
woven with the more usual cotton and linen yarns, char- 
acterized the screens as well as the draperies. Understate- 
ment, restraint pervaded and underlined the undeniable 
richness of all her textiles. 

The artist, Anni Albers, is also a fabric engineer, in 
the words of the Museum’s Department of Architecture 
and Design, by whom the exhibit, with Mrs. Albers’ help, 
was set up. To engineer a fabric means first of all to 
analyze its purpose: whether it is to be a soft drapery or 
dress material, a rugged upholstery fabric, or a trans- 
lucent screen used as Anni Albers has used it as an archi- 
tectural element in a modern house. Once the purpose is 
clear the fabric engineer must choose the material best 
suited to that purpose. The work of Anni Albers is dis- 
tinguished by the extraordinary imagination with which 
she selects new and experimental materials. “Any material 
is good enough for art,” she says. It is equally possible 
to find her using wooden dowels, harnessmaker’s yarn, 
plastic or copper thread as it is to find the more tradi- 
tional wool and cotton. But whatever her materials and 
whatever the structure of her fabric for interior use, the 
result is always designed as an integral part of a modern 
architectural environment, rather than as an art object 
demanding individual attention. For Anni Albers warns 
us that we must not “esthetically overcharge our sur- 
roundings—it is better that the material speak than that 
we speak ourselves.” 

Trained at the famous Bauhaus school in Weimar and 
Dessau, Germany, at which her husband Joseph Albers 
was a master, Anni Albers has from the start subjected 
the technique and the materials of weaving to a close 
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{nni Albers’ linen and aluminum textile. Photo by Todd 
Webb, courtesy Museum of Modern Art, New York City. 


investigation. Rather than achieve superficial effects with 
surface pattern and color, Mrs. Albers carefully analyzes 
the elements that make up a beautiful textile. She then 
analyzes the structure of her weave and varies it in den- 
sity and depth to achieve subtlety of texture. To add 
lustre and color to her weave, Mrs. Albers uses threads 
of plastic, of fine metal foil and of many other materials 
that serve her purpose. 

Her intimate contact with the craft of weaving has 
enabled her to vary and to extend the usefulness of tex- 
tiles far beyond the traditional. Apart from curtain fabric, 
rugs and upholstery materials, she has experimented with 
almost everything from woven paintings to her stiff woven 
screens. Her background has given her a clear under- 
standing of the principles of modern architecture and 











Textiles woven and designed by Anni Albers. Top, che- 
nille, copper-colored aluminum and plastic; below, cotton 


and aluminum. Photos courtesy Museum of Modern Art. 


has thus enabled her to produce textiles that are an 
integrated part of modern living space. After leaving 
Germany in 1933, she became Assistant Professor of Art 
at Black Mountain College, North Carolina, where she 
worked until very recently. 

For Mrs. Albers is a teacher too. Her teaching has 
influenced a whole generation of modern textile designers. 
In her educational work she tries to restore the tactile 
and visional sensibilities of her students to their fullest 
usefulness. To achieve this she initiated a series of texture 
and patfern studies using any material, from string 
through newspaper to ears of corn, and from meticu- 
lously perforated sheets of cardboard to typewritten 
doodles on slips of colored paper. 

Her underlying philosophy on working with material 
she has set forth in a number of articles, one of which 
was published as a Bulletin of Black Mountain College, 
where she taught for fifteen years. She says, in part, that 
civilization seems in general to estrange men from mate- 
rials, from materials in their original form: “The process 
of shaping these is so divided into separate steps that one 
person is rarely involved in the whole course of manu- 
facture, often knowing only the finished product. But if 
we want to get the sense of directness, the adventure of 
being close to the stuff the world is made of, we have to 
go back to the material itself, to its original state, and 
from there on partake in its stages of change. 

“We use materials to satisfy our substantial needs and 
our spiritual ones as well. We have useful things and 
beautiful things—equipment and works of art. In earlier 
civilizations there was no clear separation of this sort. 
The useful thing could be made beautiful in the hands of 
the artisan, who was also the manufacturer. His creative 
impulse was not thwarted by drudgery in one section of 
a long and complicated mechanical process. He was also 
a creator. Machines reduce the boredom of repetition. On 
the other hand they permit play of the imagination only 
in the planning of the product. 

“Material, that is to say unformed and unshaped mat- 
ter, is the field where authority blocks independent ex- 
perimentation less than in many other fields, and for this 
reason it seems well-fitted to become the training ground 
for invention and free speculation. It is here that even 
the shyest beginner can catch a glimpse of the exhilara- 
tion of creating, by being a creator while at the same 
time he is checked by irrevocable laws set by the nature 
of the material, not by man. Free experimentation here 
can result in the fulfillment of an inner urge to give form 
and to give permanence to ideas, that is to say, it can 
result in art, or it can result in the satisfaction of inven- 
tion in some more technical way. 

“But most important to one’s own growth is to see 
oneself leave the safe ground of accepted conventions 
and to find oneself alone and self-dependent. It is an 
adventure which can permeate one’s whole being. Self- 
confidence can grow. And a longing for excitement can be 
satished without external means, within oneself; for creat- 
ing is the most intense excitement one can come to know. 

“All art work, such as music, architecture, and even 
religion and the laws of science, can be understood as 
the transformed wish for stability and order. But art 
work understood as work with a substance which can be 
grasped and formed is more suited for the development 
of the taste of exploration than work in other fields, for 
the fact of the inherent laws of material is of importance. 














They introduce boundaries for a task of free imagination. 
This very freedom can be so bewildering to the searching 
person that it may lead to resignation if he is faced with 
the immense welter of possibilities; but within set limits 
the imagination can find something to hold to. There 
still remains a fullness of choice but one not so over- 
whelming as that offered by unlimited opportunities. 
These boundaries may be conceived as the skeleton of a 
structure. To the beginners a material with very definite 
limitations can for this reason be most helpful in the 
process of building up independent work. 

“The crafts, understood as conventions of treating 
material, introduce another factor: traditions of operation 
which embody laws. This may be helpful in one direction, 
as a frame for work. But these rules may also evoke a 
challenge. They are revokable, for they are set by man. 
They may provoke us to test ourselves against them. But 
always they provide a discipline which balances the 
hubris of creative ecstasy. 

“All crafts are suited to this end, but some better than 
others. The more possibilities for attack the material 
offers in its appearance and in its constructional ele- 
ments, the more it can call out imagination and produc- 
tiveness. Weaving is an example of a craft which is many- 
sided. Besides surface qualities, such as rough and 
smooth, dull and shiny, hard and soft, it also includes 
color, and, as the dominating element, texture, which is 
the result of the construction of weaves. Like any craft 
it may end in producing useful objects, or it may rise 
to the level of art. 

“When teaching the crafts, in addition to the work in 
free exploring, both the useful and the artistic have to 
be considered. As we ‘have said before, today only the 
first step in the process of producing things of need is 
left to free planning. No variation is possible when pro- 
duction is once taken up, assuming that today mass pro- 
duction must necessarily include machine work. This 
means that the teaching has to lead toward planning for 
industrial repetition, with emphasis on making models for 
industry. It also must attempt to evoke a consciousness of 
developments, and further perhaps a foreseeing of them. 
Hence the result of craft work, work. done in direct con- 
tact with the material, can come here to have a meaning 
to a far wider range of people than would be the case if 
they remained restricted to hand work only. And from the 
industrial standpoint machine production will get a fresh 
impetus from the results of intimate work with material. 

“The other aspect of craft work is concerned with art 
work, the realization of a hope for a lawful and enduring 
nature. Other elements, such as proportion, space rela- 
tions, rhythm, predominate in these experiments, as they 
do in the other arts. No limitations other than the fiat of 
the material itself are set. More than an active process, it 
is a listening for the dictation of the material and a taking 
in of the laws of harmony. It is for this reason that we 
can find certitude in the belief that we are taking part 
in an eternal order.” 

And Anni Albers is a painter. The restraint which she 
imposes upon her work with useful fabrics creates a need 
for an outlet into “useless” esthetics. This outlet she 
found in her woven paintings which she began during her 
Bauhaus days in Germany in the 1920's. They are abstract 
in the best tradition of Dutch, French and Russian paint- 
ing of that period. They are an interesting clue to the 
sources of Mrs. Albers’ esthetic inspiration. 
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Idaho's Beaver-W ood 


— are interesting people, as everyone knows, but 


not a patch on the Glenn Wrights of Sun Valley, 
Idaho, for talented use ol wood, and scarcely in the run- 
ning for industriousness. In a comparatively short time, 
Glenn Wright has developed a craft in unique objects 
made of wood from old beaver dams, finished by a secret 
process which gives them a polish that gleams like ivory 
or agate. His wife Lee, who is a decorator and designer. 
helps him to create forms that are proving acceptable to 
the most sophisticated tastes across the country. 

When it comes to design, however, Glenn Wright says 
that it is the piece ol wood itself which gives the clue to 
its ultimate shape and use. Not the least of his gift lies in 
his ability to select from the Idaho river beds the exact 
right log or twisted root that will suit his purpose—bits 
which might seem merest flotsam to an untrained eye. 
And he is as relentlessly perfectionist about the “balance” 
of each piece he turns out as for its satiny surface. 

He began with small pieces such as ash-trays, paper 
cutters, cigarette boxes. Now he is making lamp-bases. 
scvap-baskets and other interior accessories. A hanging 
she if was shown at a recent exhibit of his work in America 
House and a handsome, free-form glass table, shown on 
page 27, with beaver-wood legs silky to the touch and 
delicately-tinted by river deposits. ° 

In connection with The Workshop of Sun Valley, Idaho 
the Wrights have a retail store in nearby Hailey, where 
all their products are sold under the trade-mark “Beaver- 
cut.” In partnership with them is Mrs. Eleanor Rein- 
heimer of New York, who not only is helping the Wrights 
to develop markets but has put her shoulder to the wheel 
in promoting all local crafts in Idaho. The Reinheimers 
have but recently converted an old posting station into a 
ranch in Sun Valley. Between them, the partners have 
enlisted the assistance of Glenn Brado, forest ranger, to 
do joining of scrap-baskets and other objects. The local 
blacksmith, himself an artist, turns out handmade horse- 
shoes for handles. Drich Bower, of the Snake River Pot- 
tery, has made ceramic bases for “Beavercut” lamps. 

The whole neighborhood, particularly its younger 
members, is deeply interested in the Wright's craft work- 
shop and bring in beaver-wood specimens as well as other 
material. The locality is rich in lore such as the fable, 
attributed to Ben Ray Redman, about some young beavers 
who were busy building a dam. One fine log proved a 
problem and although they went down with it repeatedly 
they were unable to insert it in the dam. Finally, two of 
them swam upstream and returned an hour or so later 
with a white-haired old beaver. This hoary elder states- 
man sat around on the bank with them for awhile, chew- 
ing the cud—if rodents chew cud—and eventually two 
young beavers went down once more with the log and 
inserted it neatly in its niche. Then the white-haired old- 
ster swam slowly away upstream. 

There is no scarcity of beaver-wood, but Glenn Wright 
is ceaselessly on the hunt for the exact right sizes and 
shapes. The wood which he estimates has been under 











dbove, polished blond “Beaver-Cut” lamp and accessories 
from the Glenn Wright's Workshop of Sun Valley, Idaho. 


Right, free-form coffee table of heavy Pittsburgh plate 
glass with beaver-wood legs. The lower shelf intersects legs. 











water for an average of ten to fifty years, is in a remark- 
able state of preservation. The partners have a theory 
that there is something in the way the beavers gnaw or in 
their saliva that “seals” the wood. 

Beaver experts at the American Museum of Natural 
History incline to the belief that the wood, which is sub- 
merged full of sap, is preserved because it is buried in 
or cemented with mud under water and is thus sealed off 
from the air. Beaver-wood, known to be a hundred years 
old or more, has been dug up intact. It is suggested that 
the Idaho streams, heavily impregnated with minerals, 
may have brought beaver-dam logs to the first stages of 
fossilization. 

Beavers select such light woods as poplar, cottonwood 
and quaking aspen—called “quaken-asp” by the natives. 
Because of the porosity of these, beaver-wood in time 
becomes completely water-logged and in so doing takes 
on most unusual colorings from minerals carried in the 
Idaho rivers—some brilliant, some subtle—and varying 
from stream to stream. 

Most of Glenn Wright's finished beaver-wood pieces are 


blond 


ture of semi-precious stone. One exception to this is sage- 


refulgent and glamorous, with the luminous tex- 


brush which, stripped of its bark, comes in a natural 
brilliant chartreuse on the outside, shading to deeper 
hues in the center. Against the background of the lighter 
pieces, he works each one to the best advantage in show- 
ing off the shades acquired in the river beds—yellows, 
rose-mauve, green. Others are like old ivory. 

After the drying process, each piece is put through a 
series of treatments which may take weeks or months, 





for the Woodworker 





since each procedure must be completed before the next 
is initiated. The table shown with this article was designed 
in March and finished in July. It provides an example of 
how successfully the Wrights balance design with mate- 
rial. The top shelf is of inch-thick Pittsburgh plate glass 
with a deep blue-green edge, the lower shelf slightly 
thinner. It was cut by hand, in Boise, according to 
their design, for maximum comfort and usability. Two of 
the legs are of cottonwood, one of “quaken-asp”—all pol- 
ished to a satin smoothness. Glenn Wright himself has 
stood upon that table top, which is held in place only 
by slots cut in the legs. 

He uses the ordinary tools—knives and chisels. He has 
a few that are electrically run, such as a sander for pol- 
ishing. He has no lathe in his own shop as yet and de- 
pends upon neighboring craftsmen for turning wood. A 
new project, which will call for a lathe, is the making of 
soup cups for patio parties. These are to be glass-lined 
an integral part of the cup. They will solve an al fresco 
eating problem and at the same time present an unusual 
opportunity for combining the color of subtly-hued 
beaver-wood or brilliant sage with shades of glass to 
complement them. 

Aside from their practical and esthetic value, these 
pieces by the Wrights provide a clear-cut lesson to crafts- 
men, for they are an example of an inventive use of native 
material. They follow no precedent and are truly the 
craftsman’s own expression. It was precisely this element 
which made them so happy an accompaniment to Ger- 
aldine Funk’s Puerto Rican weaving with native fibers, 
at the October exhibition in America House gallery. 

















LEATHER GOODS 


For Business or Pleasure 


Join the latest hobby trend. It's fun and 






it's profitable. Make your own purses, 
billfolds, key cases, gloves, mocassins, suede 
jackets, toys and novelties. Inexpensive and 
easy to make and there is a large demand 
for fine leather goods. 

New low prices on leather. Complete a 
stock of skins, tools, design, patterns and 
instruction books, Write for FREE Catalog 
and Monthly Bulletin. Department CH-119 


Tulsa, Oklahoma 


POST Maite? BOX 397 


New Weaver's Book 
New Monthly Sample Service 


New Thread Horizons Unlimited 


Terrace yarns 


4038 S.W. Garden Home Rd. 


qj 
ee Portland 19, Oregon 





Good Money in Weaving 


Earn money at home weaving rugs, carpets, etc., 
from old rags or new yarn—in your commu- 
nity! No experience necessary. 31,000 doing it 
with easy running Union Looms costing less 


than $50.00! Send for our free booklet today. 


UNION LOOM WORKS 
118 Factory St. BOONVILLE, N. Y. 
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Craftsmen’s Educational Council 


New Trustees 

At a special meeting of the Trustees of the American 
Craftsmen’s Educational Council held on Thursday, Oc- 
tober 6, the following representatives of the new group 
membership were elected to the Board of Trustees: Mrs. 
Albert Kapteyn, representing the Connecticut Society of 
Craftsmen, Mrs. Wallace Morrison, New York Society of 
Craftsmen, and Dr. Burl N. Osburn, Pennsylvania Guild 
of Craftsmen. 

Each Trustee will serve for three years, though in this 
first instance they have been elected for terms of one, 
two and three years, in order to insure proper future 
rotation. 

Such direct representation of craftsmen will strengthen 
immeasurably the deliberations of the Board and help 
it to be of increasing service to craftsmen everywhere. 


Exhibitions 

Our new gallery on the mezzanine floor of America 
House is especially charming. It has more wall space 
than our former gallery, more room for our library and 
gives the sense of being an integral unit, not just an 
adjunct of America House. We hope all our readers will 
visit us there during the winter. 

We opened the gallery on September 7 with a most 
interesting exhibition of the Modern Embroideries of 
Mariska Karasz, described in detail in the needleworkers’ 
section on page 20. Approximately one hundred friends 
and well-wishers braved the carpenters, plasterers and 
painters who were still working on America House to 
find our oasis already in operation with a cordial wel- 
come on the opening day. 

A truly exciting exhibition was held October 5 to 21 
“Fascination from Fibers” by Geraldine Funk and 

‘Beavercut—An Adventure in Wood” by Glenn and 
Lee Wright of the Workshop of Sun Valley, Idaho. 

Only materials suitable for shades, hangings and rugs 
were shown. Their brilliant colors gave our gallery a 
look of exotic beauty and romance. Merely to read the 
names of the fibers used in these Puerto Rican hangings 
carries one out into far fields and jungles. The skill 
used in combining them is thrilling. For a detailed ac- 
count of this Puerto Rican work we refer our readers 
to page 16 of the Summer 1949 issue of Craft Horizons. 
In the current issue, in the woodworkers’ section on 
page 26 will be found the story of “Beavercut” products. 

October 26 opened another exhibition, “Techniques 
in Modern Stained Glass,” which shows the step-by-step 
process in the making of fine stained glass pieces as well 
as interesting examples of modern glass work. In pre- 
paring this exhibition we were greatly helped by Mr. 
Harold Rambusch of the Rambusch Decorating Co. 

The gallery, as has now become our custom, is turned 
over to America House on November 16 for the sale of 
Christmas cards, toys and decorations. In January it 
will reopen with exhibitions covering varied fields of 
endeavor in the handcrafts. 



















Library 

With our increased space we have opened a new de- 
partment for the convenience of our members and 
friends. From now on we will carry on hand and sell 
books of special interest to craftsmen. All members of 
the Educational Council on presentation of their mem- 
bership card will be allowed a 10% discount on the re- 
tail price in purchasing these books. The returns from 
these sales, from the sale of our engagement calendars 
and charming purse memo-pads will be used to build 
up our funds so that our educational services to crafts- 
men may be constantly increased. We will appreciate the 
purchase of books through the gallery and hope each one 
of our readers will buy the 1950 engagement calendar, 
our “Hands in Action,” which costs $1.50. A card and 
check is all that is necessary to bring one. They will make 
ideal Christmas gifts for your friends. 


Book Reviews 

PracticaL Hookep Rucs by Stella Hay Rex, pub- 
lished by Ziff Davis, price $2.95. This is an excellent 
practical book, profusely illustrated, which tells the 
novice what equipment to buy and how to arrive at the 
techniques of hooking rugs. These are covered in the 
first chapter. From then on the book deals with patterns, 
materials, dyeing and general design of both traditional 


and modern hooked rugs. 


Hookep Rue Desicn by William Winthrop Kent, pub- 
lished by The Pond-Ekberg Company, price $7.50. This 
is the third volume by the world’s most distinguished au- 
thority on hooked rugs and hooked-rug design. It is lav- 
ishly illustrated with well over 150 examples of hooked 
rugs, some of which are in color, from sources in this 
and other countries. One entire section of 32 pages is 
given to the author’s own designs with a graphic descrip- 
tion of their various origins. We are sure this book will 
be a most happy addition to our library. 


Key To Weavine by Mary E. Black, published by the 
Bruce Publishing Company, price $6.50. This is a re- 
vised and enlarged edition of a previous book by Miss 
Black. Some of the more complicated lessons are simpli- 
fied and new instructions, both in techniques and design, 
are added. There are chapters on the loom and its 
preparation and other general information. The various 
harness weaves from the two to the eight harness are 
each given a chapter. Homespuns and floor coverings are 
discussed. The book is well and generously illustrated. 
Highly recommended. 


The Pitman Publishing Corporation has published 
three books: PatTeRN anp Desicn by N. I. Cannon, 
price $6; Decorative Desicn by Fritzi Brod, price $1, 
and How to Draw by Victor Perard, price $1.95. 

In Pattern and Design, the author does not expound 
a new design theory but puts forward ideas for study 
and experiment which may help to a personal inter- 
pretation and understanding of the subject of design in 
its fullest sense. Rhythm, form, color, pattern and tex- 
tures are treated. Much practical advice is given and 
there are many illustrations. Much in this book will seem 
elementary to the trained artist but to the beginning 
student it should be most helpful. 





For Practical Gifts or 
Extra Income 


LARSON LEATHERCRAFT 


Make as gifts — or to sell — easy-to-assemble 
gloves, belts, purses, woolskin toys and mittens, 
and 100 other leather items. 

Experienced leather workers will be interested 
in our prompt delivery and wide variety, com- 
prising the largest complete stock of leather and 
leathercraft supplies in America. 

For beginners we have ready cut projects with 
free instructions for assembly. No experience 
necessary. 

Send today for new 24-page cata- 
log of fascinating leathercraft ideas. 
25-cent cost rebated on your first 


order. 


J. C. LARSON CO., Inc. 


Dept. N, 820 S. Tripp Ave., CHICAGO 24, ILL. 











TWEED YARN 


A complete color line of woolen yarn which 
has 3600 yards per pound. Makes’ a good warp. 
Send for a color card and a swatch of ma- 


terial showing the quality of the finished cloth. 


HAND WEAVING YARN CO. 


Box 7145C Elkins Park, Pa. 




















semi-precious stones... 


for jewelry craftsmen 


black onyx carnelian australian opal 
coral moss agate (small) 


amethyst quartz mexican opal moonstone 
swiss lapis smokey topaz (small) 
turquoise amethyst rough garnet (small) 
bloodstone citrine rough tourmaline 
jasper (small) 


$1.00 each—any 12 for $10.00 
all excellent stones, cabochons and flats, in ring and 
brooch sizes 


Mail orders filled on day of arrival and 
shipped postpaid. Price list on request. 


Dept. H., 29 W. 8th St., New York, N. Y. 























An embroidery book 
dedicated to the fine art 
of baving a good time 


-Tipmve sega (as Mariska Karasz teaches it) is to 

sewing what poetry is to prose. As her exhibit 
at America House plainly shows, embroidery can 
be a challenge to the imagination making it pos- 
sible to express ideas with the needle. 


The author says “The true art of embroidery has 
been lost in a welter of imitation and mass pro- 
duction. With the help of this book the modern 
woman will discover that a few minutes of con- 
scious attention will produce creative results—that 
her stitches can go beyond the functional into the 
realm of beauty, as did primitive art. She can 
apply her achievements to ornamentation and find 
real pleasure in manual dexterity.” 


The lessons in this book have no relation to the 
ready-stamped table runner, or to the chair back 
patterned by a stranger. The stitches are explained 
in step-by-step diagrams, with just enough text to 
make them clear. Opposite each page of stitches 
are Original designs showing the stitches in use—a 
feature found in no other book. Any woman who 
can sew a fine seam can, within a short time, de- 
velop into a painter in thread. 


USE THIS COUPON FOR FREE EXAMINATION 





nee = = 





asaeee, 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY Dept. CH1! 
153 East 24th St., New York 10, N. Y. 


Please send me for 10 days’ free examination on ap- 
proval a copy of Mariska Karasz’ss ADVENTURES IN 
STITCHES, a New Art of Embroidery. After 10 days 
I will send you $3.85 plus a few cents postage or 
return the book postpaid. (We pay postage on orders 
accompanied by remittance. Same return privilege) 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


ciTy ZONE STATE 7 











Decorative Design is a series of drawings and designs 
which could be of real assistance to craftsmen who are 
not able to draw their own designs but who have the 
skill and taste to be selective. 

How to Draw is profusely illustrated and shows all the 
many techniques possible in the use of the lead pencil. 
Beginners should find it invaluable. Those who have al- 
ready arrived would undoubtedly be able to use it as a 
“refresher” course. 


HaNpicraFTs OF New ENGLAND by Allen H. Eaton, 
published by Harper and Brothers, price $5. The name 
of the author of this book, Allen Eaton, is known to 
every craftsman in the United States and any book from 
his pen is eagerly awaited. To have so great an authority 
write on the handicrafts of New England is indeed an 
exciting event. The book is superbly printed and richly 
illustrated with 112 pages of excellent photographs and 
four plates in full color. It is divided into three parts, 
the first dealing with the backgrounds of New England 
handicrafts; the second with New England handicrafts 
today, and the third, significant influences in the handi- 
craft movement. 

This section deals with the different New England 
craft groups and organizations and ends with a fascinat- 
ing summary in which Mr. Eaton brings his wise judg- 
ment and deep philosophy to bear on the conclusions 
which he reaches. 


Scu.pture, Principles and Practices, by Louis Slobod- 
kin. The World Publishing Company, price $5.95. 
Though this book is dedicated entirely to those interested 
in sculpture and may perhaps not fall strictly into the 
category of craft books, so many of the techniques in- 
volved and ably described take the skill of a craftsman, 
that we mention it here briefly. It seems to us one of 
the most comprehensive, practical art books which we 
have ever read. It covers the tools and techniques in 
modeling from life, composition, stone carving, terra 
cotta, mold-making, cast stone and bas-reliefs. The text 
is clear and the many illustrations of great interest. 


LittLte Hort Hoprnoya by Edward A. Kennard, pub- 
lished by the United States Indian Service. This book 
also has no real reason for a review in these pages ex- 
cept for its beauty, the charm of its illustrations and the 
picture it gives us of the Indian people to whom we owe 
so much of our design heritage. The text is in English 
and Hopi. The illustrations are by Charles Loloma, him- 
self a craftsman and fine potter. 


How to Make Money at Home by Polly Webster, 
published by Whittlesey House, McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc. Price $3. Here is a book for which undoubt- 
edly thousands of women have been looking. Whether 
each one of these will find the answer to her particular 
problem remains to be seen, but everyone reading it can- 
not fail to be stimulated into trying to develop her own 
capacities. Full of actual case histories of people who 
have succeeded, it nevertheless sets before the reader 
the many problems to be met. The subjects covered are: 
services, cooking, crafts, sewing, gardening, pets and 
miscellaneous. 














Penci Drawinc, Step sy Step, by Arthur Guptil, 
published by Reinhold Publishing Corporation. Price 
$7.50. Here is another very fascinating new book on the 
use of the pencil. It covers perspective, design and other 
technical subjects all necessary to a successful end. 
Much of the text could be translated to the use of color. 
Generously illustrated and ending with a section given 
over to professional examples of pencil drawings, this 
is a book which should be of great interest to craftsmen, 
designers and artists. 


School for American Craftsmen 


The School year opened September 20 at Alfred Uni- 
versity with the largest enrollment to date—32 new stu- 
dents and 27 in their second year. In line with the new 
afhliation of the School with the Rochester Institute of 
Technology, an exhibition of student and faculty work 
was opened at the Institute on October 23. A tea which 
was attended by many Rochester residents and members 
of the Institute faculty gave them an opportunity to 
greet the School faculty and Mrs. Vanderbilt Webb, 
Chairman of the Board of Managers of the School. It 
was a gala occasion and a delightful way of introducing 
both faculties to each other, and the work of the School 
to Rochester. 

Miss Liv Gjelsvik has come from Norway to head the 
weaving department at the School. She has had much 
teaching and practical experience and is a strong addi- 
tion to the School faculty. 


NEWS of the American 


Craftsmen’s Cooperative Council 


America House 


The transfer of groups from affiliation with the Coop- 
erative Council to membership in the Educational Coun- 
cil, which was decided on at the annual meeting last 
spring, is progressing happily though it has been some- 
what slowed by the summer scattering of group mem- 
berships. All groups are still listed under our Roster 
whether heard from or not. In addition, two new groups 
have joined uur ranks: The Advertising Women of Buf- 
falo and The Quaker Weavers. We make them welcome 
and look forward to working with and for them. 

We wish all our readers could see our new shop. It 
is impossible to describe it in this brief space. Suffice 
it to say it is most pleasing, modern but not too modern, 
efficient in operation and affording a far better display 
of merchandise than the former shop. High windows 
with trick hanging display shelves are installed and an 
awning on Fifty-second Street as easy to see as our 
former corner on Madison Avenue, without paying a 
Madison Avenue rent. There is a basement room for the 
special display of our rugs, textiles, occasional furniture 
and lamps, a room devoted to wholesale merchandise 
and another for consignor conferences as well as proper 
offices. Altogether we are most pleased with ourselves 
and look forward to the coming years with confidence. 





Craft Aids: 
Pattern and Design 


N. |. CANNON 


A practical, authoritative book leading toward a per- 
sonal interpretation and understanding of the fundamen- 
tals of pattern and design. I|lustrated. $6.00 


Decorative Design 
FRITZ! BROD 


Gives the fundamental ideas of decorative design and 
shows the importance of ornament and design in teach- 
ing, learning, and practicing art. Illustrated. $1.00 


Handweaving WITH REEDS & FIBERS 
GALLINGER & BENSON 


Weaving with these inexpensive materials is a fascinat- 
ing and useful hobby. This book shows you just how it is 
done, using simple instructions and illustrations. $3.00 


Send for free Craft Catalogue 


PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
P T M A N 2 WEST 45th ST., NEW YORK 19,N. Y. 








A beautiful book 
rich in ideas on techniques 
and selling for craftsmen 


HANDICRAFTS 


of NEW ENGLAND 
by Allen H. Eaton 


Foreword by Dorothy Canfield Fisher 


This comprehensive survey of the many handicrafts 
practiced in the six New England states discusses 
the work of hundreds of different craftsmen. 
Abounding in human interest stories about talented 
men and women, HANDICRAFTS OF NEW 
ENGLAND also has many valu- 
able tips for the craftsman on tech- 
niques and organizing markets. 


Illustrated with 128 pages of excellent 
photographs and 4 plates in full color 


$5.00 at bookstores 
HARPER & BROTHERS 


49 E. 33rd St., N. Y. 16 
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NEW | ROSTER of the 


Books from 


cawees | Craft Groups 





Send for 
Books on ADVERTISING WOMEN OF BUFFALO, Miss Margaret M. O’Shaugh 
the Crafts nessy, P.O. Box 765, Buffalo, N. Y. 
r ul r , ~ -—r . 
nv QUAKERS WEAVERS, Mrs. John C. Trefts, Jr., East Quaker Road, 
scr in 
3 Orchard Park, N. Y. 
130 titles 


ASSOCIATED HANDWEAVERS, Mrs. George Schobinger, 1713 Moravian 


ART OF HOOKED-RUG MAKING Batchelder Street, Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania 


More thon 150 potterns. Explains and strote ved, equir 

Se Vee oe ze, ond us each. $ CATSKILL ARTS & CRAFTS LEAGUE, Mrs. Gordon Decker, 45 Liberty 

YOUR EMBROIDERY Brooks Street, Catskill, New York 

The complete embroider t for the beginner. More ther are ; ’ : . 7 : : 

@rranged diagrams of stitches, methods, and designs. $ CONNECTICS T SOCIETY OF CRAFTSMEN, Mrs. Albert Kapteyn, West 
Avon Road, West Avon, Connecticut 


YOUR HANDWEAVING ees pee 


Fundamentals of weaving. 8 diagrams on THE DETROIT HANDWEAVERS’ GUILD, Mrs. Nellie Sargent Johnson, 


tools, and yarns, etc. How to moke y 12489 Mendota Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 


WEAVING You CAN DO Allen GREENWICH HOUSE poTTerRS, Miss Edna Gilmartin, 27 Barrow 


| > as variations av he thod peration Street, New York, N. 2 
| qweading winding and feeding appara $ : / 
HAMPSHIRE HILLS HANDICRAFT ASSOCIATION, Mrs. Robert Con- 
j an say sat CRAFT Al Allen cs =) oer aughty, 21 Center Street, Northampton, Massachusetts 
a ee het, needle Wilt, etc. § HANDCRAFT LEAGUE CRAFTSMEN, Mrs. Florence Eastmead, America 
| Introduction to House. 32 East 52nd Street, New York, N. .& 
EMBROIDERY STITCHES Judd- Morris a THE yourneymMen, Mr. Linn L. Phelan, School for American 
eented A on hinds aes noun & a , Craftsmen, Alfred, New York 
HA lt ‘ “999 Ready soon. LEAGUE OF N. H. ARTS & crAFTS, Mr. David R. Campbell, Concord, 
s . . ywshire 
SIMPLE EMBROIDERY Mochrie $.75 New Hampehir 
CARD WEAVING Clifford $1.25 THE ASSOCIATION OF MAINE CRAFTSMEN, Miss Adelaide Pearson, 
EMBROIDERY STITCH CARDS Dryod $.60 Blue Hill, Maine 
PLAIN SEWING CARDS Dryad $.60 : 
ro THE MARLI weavers, Mrs. Ernest W. Badenoch, Mundelein, 
CHAS. A. BENNETT Co., Inc. Illinois 














Formerly The Manual Arts Press MIDDLE TENNESSEE CRAFT GUILD, Miss Katherine Reed, 1928 2\1st 
629 Duroc Bidg., Peoria 3, Ill Avenue S.. Nashville 4. Tennessee 
MINUTE MAN CRAFTS, Mrs. Myrtle Smith, 2 Kitteredge Terrace, 
a) essences Sy O| Roslindale 31, Massachusetts 
NEW SUBSCRIBERS * Did you miss the May NEW YORK SOCIETY oF CRAFTSMEN, Miss Roberta Leber, 887 First 
_—— i Sige _ . oS ome Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


; ia a 9 ny ; 
issue of Craft Horizons? Order it now and read NEW YORK WEAVERS GuILD, Mrs. Myrtle A. Brown, 203 West 78th 























Virginia Bellamy’s exciting article “Geometric Street, New York, N. Y. 
Number Knitting.” Copies limited. Send 50¢ today to: OPPORTUNITY, tNc.. Mrs. George Van Dusen, Riviera Crafts, Via 
Parigi, Palm Beach, Florida 
Craft Horizons, Dept. M, 32 E. 52 St.,N. Y. 22 OREGON CERAMIC stUDIO, Mrs, Lydia Herrick Hodge, 3934 S. W. 
Corbett Avenue, Portland, Oregon 
& & ; ; 
PARKERSBURG CLAY cLUB, Miss Katherine Burnside, 922 Julian 
Street, Parkersburg, West Virginia 
FOR SALE PENNSYLVANIA GUILD OF CRAFTSMEN, Mr. John Butler, R.D. 1, 
100 pounds New Linen Warp Yarn-Size 20-3 Natural Malvern, Pennsylvania 
on one pound tubes at $2.00 per pound postpaid. POTOMAC CRAFTSMEN, Mrs. W. Gardner Lynn, 2935 Northampton 
FRANK ee Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
HA! B. LUCAS ROWANTREES KILN, Miss Adelaide Pearson, Blue Hill, Maine 
' 177 VORSOME Witt ROAD BRIDGEPORT 4, CONN. SARANAC LAKE STUDY & CRAFT GUILD, Mr. W. Stearns, Sarana 
’ Lake, New York 





SOUTHERN HIGHLAND HANDICRAFT GUILD, Miss Margaret Decker, 


BOOKS FOR CRAFTSMEN Box 7007, Asheville, North Carolina 


VWikksess © Gales © Bibel Gecfmes © Mecdie-Wesker SOUTHERN HIGHLANDERS, INc., Mr. Robert G. Hart, 610 Fifth 
we ’ Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Send For FREE Book List And Mention Your Craft. 
From The Leading Personalized Specialist In Craft Books. 
CRAFT & HOBBY BOOK SERVICE, Dept. C. 
Carmel Valley Rt., Monterey, Calif. 








VERMONT ARTS & CRAFTS service, Miss Ruth W. Coburn, State 
House, Montpelier, Vermont 


VERMONT CRAFTSMEN, John M. Batschy, Rockrill, Grafton, Vermont 








VERMONT GuILD, Mr. Vrest Orton, Weston, Vermont 


VILLA HANDcRAFTS, Mrs. William Brigham, 460 Rochambeau Ave- 
own nue, Providence, Rhode Island 

HOW TO RUN YOUR WOMAN'S NATIONAL FARM & GARDEN ASSOCIATION, Mrs. Hubert L. 
ehh w i SHOP BUSINESS Carter, 170 Otis Street, Newtonville, Massachusetts 

A ial a WOODSTOCK GUILD OF CRAFTSMEN, Allan Gould, Woodstock, New 


SELL CRAFT PRODUCTS — York 


200 pages, clothbound, $2.50 * Endorsed by Gift & —_ . > , 
Art Buyer * Money back guarantee. AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION service, University of P.R., Miss Pa- 


BRANFORD CO., Publishers, dept. ch3 quita Laguna, Specialist in Industries, Rio Piedras, Puerto Rico 


6 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Mass. 
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ACTIVITIES 
of the Groups 


New to the Craft Horizons Roster is a group known as the 
ADVERTISING WomeEN oF Burrao. In Buffalo, New York, 
this league of women has sponsored for two years a 
community service which they call the “Good Neighbor 
Program,” to assist local women to improve and market 
their handicrafts. 

Miss Margaret O'Shaughnessy writes that “the market- 
ing is most important to give them the necessary funds 
to improve their work .. . We are now planning our fall 
program and have three meetings set up, one to cover 
foods, one miscellaneous crafts and one needlecraft. In 
these meetings we have no technical instruction but 
merely try to bring them up to date on new trends and 
ideas. We are preparing them for the next sale, sponsored 
by our club in December when they will have an oppor- 


tunity to put their work on public sale.” 


Quaker Weavers is also a new afhliated group of 
which Mrs. John C. Trefts, Jr.. East Quaker Road, 
Orchard Park, New York, is president. 


AssociaTeD Hanp Weavers held an exhibition of 
weavers equipment October 15, at the Textile Institute 
in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, with special showings 
of looms and yarns from large suppliers, as well as dem- 
onstrations of new gadgets for weavers. 

Mrs. George Schobinger, president of the association 
reports a wonderful summer spent in Denmark, Sweden 
and Finland, studying weavers and their ways all through 
Scandinavia. Mrs. Schobinger writes that she met “many 
weavers and saw a great deal of work and even managed 


six weeks of weaving in a school in Finland.” 


CATSKILL ARTs AND Crart GuILp reports that craft 
classes. after a short summer recess, have begun the 
autumn term with fresh enthusiasm. Added to the leather 
and metalwork groups, is one specializing in hand-made 
dolls and new ideas for gifts and bazaars. Christmas 
cards and tree ornaments will be launched soon. Mrs. 
Frank Stuart, chairman of sales, reports the sale of many 
articles which she was able to place in hotels and shops 
throughout the county. The Guild Center itself is entirely 
educational and is not used for sales. 

Donald Wache of Palenville, a member of the Guild. 
has developed a new project, the Heirloom Pottery, 
where he has perfected a method of forming and decorat- 
ing trays, boxes and figurines in glazes of many com- 
binations. Harold Liebmann of Hannacrois has made 
ceramic animal forms in rhythmic motion. 

Members of the Guild visited, through the summer. 
craft centers of other chapters of the Educational Council 
in New England and New York State and greatly enjoyed 
the contacts made. 


Detroir HaNpweaver’s Guitp has been unusually 
busy getting ready for the annual sale, held this year at 
the International Institute on West Grand Boulevard in 
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Every knife, tool and blade in the famous X-acto line 
... 49 in all! Precision made, easy to handle, joy of ama- 
teur and expert hobbycrafters in every field. X-acto 
knives and tools, singly and in sets, 50¢ to $50. at 
hobby, gift, hardware and department stores. (Prices 
slightly higher in Canada.) 





x-G cto KNIVES & TOOLS 


* X-actoCrescentProductsCo.,Inc.,440 4th Ave.,N.Y.16 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Of In Canada: Handicraft Tools, Ltd., Toronto 

















| CRAFT_METALS 


SINCE 1898 
STERLING SILVER 
SILVER SOLDERS 
NICKEL SILVER 
SPECIAL BRONZE 
Sisteen ALUMINUM 
on request COPPER 
BRASS 


PEWTER .. . Now Available 
T. B. HAGSTOZ & SON 


709 SANSOM ST. PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 











PEWTER 
SHEETS and CIRCLES 


lar metal, is now 
Pewter, the most te since the war. 


available for the 
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Write for curre 























NOW ...A ROUND DISC CUTTER 


If it's metaicraft—yeou will welcome this 
new GESSWEIN uct. 


OUND Dises of Gold, Silver, Copper and ether Metals can 
now be made in your own shep within an instant. JUST 
THINK, Neo longer will you have to carry « stock. Make them 
as you need them. Any gauge metal, from the thinnest to 14 
gauge. 
Slide metal in the side slot, insert numbered punch and strike 
with « heavy hammer blew. Dise falle through, perfect and 
ready for use. Any diameter from 3/32” to 21/32". 
— Die is complete with a set of 19 + 
numbered Punches. 
All made of Test PRICE COMPLETE 
Steel, Hardened, Drawn, Polished and mounted in « beautiful 
wooden box. 


if not available at your dealer—write direct. 
DO YOU HAVE OUR 36 PAGE 
CRAFTSMEN'S CATALOG? 
PAUL H. GESSWEIN & CO., INC. 


35 MAIDEN LANE, WN. Y. 7, WN. Y. 


~ 
GESSWEIN 


NEW YORK 











WOOD BOXES “22° 
AND CARVING 

Vermont-made. 

Ideal for jewelry, i 


cigarettes and play- 
ing cards. ys of 3 
sizes... large 
boxes have eed tops. $1.35 value. 

SEND FOR CRAFT CATALOG 
Handicraft catalog from Vermont's 
Craft Supply Headquarters. A 
guide to better buying . . . for 


qe: 
é schools, camps, organizations and 
10’ individuals. 
THE CRAFTSMAN’S SHOP 
Dept. E-36 Burlington, Vermont 
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PRATT INSTITUTE rue art scHoor 

DEGREE COURSES... Architecture, Art Education 

GERTIFICATE COURSES .. . Advertising Design, Illustration, 
Industrial Design, Interior Design, Textile Design. 


JAMES C. BOUDREAU, Dean, Brooklyn 5, N. Y. 











of Lear’ 
J/ & Women Day & Eve. Classes 
All Crafts and Painting, Sculpture 
140 WEST 22 ST. « N. Y. 11_* CHELSEA 35747 





Detroit. Nellie Sargent Johnson reports that she has been 
teaching most of the summer and that on December 9 she 
will speak at the Detroit Handweaver’s Guild meeting, at 
the Detroit Art Institute, on “Weaving Techniques from 
Ancient Peru.” Many ancient pieces from her collection 
will be shown at this lecture. 


Hampsuire Hitts Hanpicrart Association records a 
most interesting meeting of the Massachusetts State Asso- 
ciation of Handicraft Groups at Old Sturbridge Village 
last summer. This was well attended by the Hampshire 
Hills Association which also sent articles to the Rockport 
shop sponsored by the State during the summer. During 
the week beginning September 18, this Association was 
the only group represented at the Eastern States Expo- 
sition in Springfield where the results were most gratify- 
ing. With the retirement of Miss Lena Barrus, whose un- 
tiring efforts have been largely responsible for the con- 
tinued growth and success of the Hampshire Hills Handi- 
craft Association, it is fortunate, indeed, that so able and 
charming a person as Mrs. Robert Conaughty has re- 
placed her as president. 


Tue Leacue or New Hampsuire Arts ANp CrarTs re- 
ports that the 16th Annual Craftsman’s Fair, held in the 
area of the Laconia group, was most successful this year, 
as were shop sales despite a general drop in business. 
The demonstrations at the Fair were of special interest, 
arranged by the craft guilds and planned so as to give 
a comprehensive view of each craft. The potters, along 





AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN’S 
COOPERATIVE COUNCIL, INC, 
32 East 52nd Street, New York 22, N. Y. 
Operates America House, Publishes Craft Horizon 


Officers: presipent Mrs. Vanderbilt Webb, First vice-PRESIDENT 
Mr. Horace H. F. Jayne, secretary Miss Mary Vail Andress, 
rreasuRER Mr. William J. Barrett. Directors: Mr. Richard F. 
Bach, Mr. David R. Campbell, Mrs. Dorothy Draper, Mr. Allen 
Eaton, Mrs. L. C. Eichner, Mrs. Dorothy Liebes, Mr. Meyric R. 
Rogers, Mrs. John W. Castles, Jr.. Miss Dorothy Shaver, Mr. 


Henry Varnum Poor, Mrs. Owen D. Young. 


AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN’S 
EDUCATIONAL COUNCIL, INC. 
32 East 52nd Street, New York 22, N. Y. 


Presents Exhibitions, Offers Library Facilities 
Trustees: presipent Mr. Horace H. F. Jayne, vice-presipent Mrs. 
Vanderbilt Webb, secretary Miss Mary Vail Andress, Mr. Wil- 
liam J. Barrett, Mr. Kenneth Chorley, Mrs. Dorothy Draper, Mr. 


René d’Harnoncourt, Mr. George William Eggers, Mr. Ely Jacques 
Kahn. 


SCHOOL FOR AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN 


Sponsored by American Craftsmen’s Educational Council, Inc. 
Alfred University, Alfred, New York 


Board of Managers: Mr. William J. Barrett, Mr. William C, Can- 
non, Mr. B. Colwell Davis, Jr., Mrs. George J. Openhym, Mrs. 
Mary Brooks Picken, Dr. J. Edward Walters, Mrs. Vanderbilt 
Webb, Mrs. Owen D. Young. Faculty: pirector Harold J. Bren- 
nan: ceramics Linn L. Phelan, Olin Russum; pesicn Fred Meyer; 
PRODUCTION & MARKETING Frances Wright Caroe; WEAVING 
Liv Gjelsvik; wooo Ernest Brace, Tage Frid; metat L. C. Eich- 
ner, John Prip, Charles Reese. 




















with the exhibit of their wares, had a series showing a 
pot in the making. The weavers demonstrated the various 
types of looms in operation, including the controversial 
fly-shuttle loom. 

The League invited the New England Crafts Council 
to hold its second meeting at the Sharon Arts Center, 
Sharon, New Hampshire. At this two days’ meeting the 
Council completed its organizational plans and proceeded 
to work out details of its first project, to be announced 
later. Ruth Coburn, of the Vermont Arts and Crafts 
Service, was elected chairman for the ensuing year. 

There is an increase this year in the requests for classes. 
The League has had five new teachers certified by the 
State Board of Education to teach classes in pottery, 
weaving, metalsmithing, stenciling and jewelry. 


THE JOURNEYMEN, at the School for American Crafts- 
men, Alfred University, graduated sixteen young crafts- 
men last summer. Speakers at the commencement exer- 
cises included Mr. Edward M. Ogden, president of the 
Rochester Association fer the United Nations, Mrs. Van- 
derbilt Webb, chairman of the School’s Board of Man- 
agers, and Mr. Harold J. Brennan, director of the School. 

Those receiving certificates in woodworking were Mil- 
dred Maxson, Richard Palmer and Robert Donovon; in 
textiles, Kathryn Welch, Nelson Spencer and Anne Schu- 
bert; in pottery, Charles and Ottelie Loloma, Robert 
Gray and Verdelle Gray, Mary Tennant and Flora Regen- 
brecht; in metalsmithing, Jean Wells, Clover Reeves. 


William Kurwacz and Alex Loik. 
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Linen Place Mat 
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20” x 15", FINISHED as ad 
MATERIAL: TO WEAVE: teave 1 inch for fringe. 
10/5 linen for. warp ond weft. 7 tubes Weave 2,” for bottom border. Weeve 
for & mats. 3%” for right border. Continue with 
REED: Spanish lace open work for 12”. Fin- 
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HAND WEAVING 
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Whenever and whatever you weave—blankets, 
luncheon sets, suiting, rugs, upholstery, tablecloths— 
there's a Lily Weaving Yarn for every need. In the 
wide range of Lily cottons, wools and linens are such 
favorites as Lily Pearl Cotton, Lily Rug Weave, Lily 
Cotton Warp, Lily Linen Warp and Weft Yarns, Lily 
Weaving Wools. Lily cottons are colorfast, boilproof, 
strong. Sold direct from manufacturer. Send for price 
list and color card today. 








LILY MILLS COMPANY, Hand Weaving Department, SHELBY, N. C. 
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TEN EXCITING NEW COLORS 


... created exclusively for you! 


The soul of the artist is in these exciting new colors created in the Davis tradition of 


tine linen weaving yarns. You ll thrill to the breath-taking beauty of these exclusive 
new shades 
Muted Rose Persian Blue Cattail Brown 
Mellow Yellow Dawn Conifer Green 
Citron Chartreuse Ocean Aqua Pius Bleached White 
Wild Cherry Meadow Green and Natural Linen 


With more colors coming soon! 


SaylinMil and LoomLore yarns are guaranteed color runners, scarts, etc., with the smooth, rich luster that 
fast and extra strong with the lasting luster that only only fine linen can give. Your own artistry will be bright 
pure linen can give. No knotting, fuzziness or breaking generations from now. Send for your free LoomLore 
on your loom and SayLinMil color card-price list today. No obliga- 
You ll have incomparable table linens, towels, mats tion, of course 


@ Fast Colors @tlong Wearing © Mothproof @ Strong Fibres @ Washable @ Lustrous Appearance 


Loomlore and SayLinMil Pure Linen, Handweaving Yarns 


EAVES CORDAGE COMPANY 


564 Sixth Street, San Francisco 3, California 









The Davis Cordage Company, 
564 Sixth St., San Francisco 3, Californic 





C] Please send, without obligation, your 5 . t and color card for SoylinMel and LoomlLore 
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Mr. Brennan participated in a panel discussion at a 
forum during the National Silversmithing Conference, 
sponsored by Handy & Harman, refiners of precious 
metals, at the Rhode Island School of Design, in Provi- 
dence last August. Linn L. Phelan, pottery instructor at 
the School for American Craftsmen, in July served on 
a craft jury at the ninth annual members’ exhibition of 
the Brick Store Museum in Kennebunkport, Maine. Mr. 
Phelan later attended the Virginia Highlands Festival of 
Fine Arts and Crafts at Abingdon, Virginia. There he 
took part in a panel discussion, “Crafts in Education,” 
with “A Potter Can Make a Living in the Twentieth Cen- 
tury” as his subject. Mr. Phelan also demonstrated pot- 


tery in the making. 


Minute-Man Crarts have had a busy summer, with an 
outing in June at Waverly Oaks, Waverly, Massachusetts ; 
a summer fair, August 19-20, at the famous Hamilton 
Hall in Salem and an all-day meeting September 17 in 
Concord. At this meeting which was felt by all to be out- 
standing, Mrs. Hazel Davis of Roslindale, the 
speaker, talked on “What You Can Do with Gourds.” 


guest 


PENNSYLVANIA GUILD OF CRAFTSMEN held its first sum- 
mer fair, and voted it a highly successful enterprise. The 
craft fairs at Gatlinburg and in New Hampshire gave the 
pattern for the experiment. Although the Pennsylvania 
Guild has no State aid, its members felt their organization 
was strong enough to venture into wider fields. 

Formerly they held only the usual local shows and 
twice before an annual juried show at the Philadelphia 
Art Alliance and once in Pittsburgh. 


The Craftsmen gathered from August 5 through 7 at 
Mt. Gretna, a beautiful summer village near Lancaster. 
The Chautauqua Community House, kindly loaned, was 
an ideal exhibition and sales building, with long porch 
and surrounding park for the demonstrations. The wood- 
lathe, metal-raising. the potter’s wheel and pottery deco- 
ration, outside; spinning, weaving and pillow-lace, inside 
the building, brought hundreds of visitors daily. Regis- 
tration showed that they came from seventeen States, 
British Columbia and England. To watch their faces gave 
one the feeling of participating in a series of miracles. 

During the Fair, craftsmen held meetings according 
to craft groups. A stimulating exchange of ideas between 
the seven State chapters has begun a relationship which 
has immeasurably strengthened the organization. The 
Pennsylvania Guild wishes to acknowledge an indebt- 
edness to the New Hampshire Fair and to the State direc- 
tor, Mr. David Campbell, for inspiration and advice. 

In addition to the Williamsport chapter reported, in 
the last issue, the Pennsylvania Guild has added one in 
Erie whose officers are Miss Bonnie Gordon, president; 
Miss Henrietta M. Kuhn, vice president; Martin Grotjohn, 
secretary, and Henry E. Andersen, treasurer. 


THe Saranac Lake Stupy AND Crart GUILD announces 
with pride the results of its Sixth Annual Adirondack 
Craftsmen’s Exhibition, held August 23 through 27, at 
the Harrietstown Town Hall, Saranac Lake, New York. 
The exhibition and sale ran a day longer than usual. 
According to a carefully clocked attendance record 3,326 
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supplies for 


the craftsman 


ANCHOR TOOL & SUPPLY C0., INC. 
12 John Street > New York 7, N.Y. 
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ELECTRIC 


CERAMIC KILNS 


@ Convenient Controls 
@ Built in Pyrometer 
@ Shelves Removable 





@ Long Firing Service 


Drakenfeld 
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POTTERS’ KICK WHEELS 
CLAY BODIES 
PREPARED GLAZES é 














B.F. DRAKENFELD & CO 
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visitors saw the show. These represented twenty-six States 
and twelve foreign countries. 

Of the 485 artists and craftsmen residing or working 
within the Adirondack Park area, 93 exhibited work for 
sale. Over $900 was taken in on a cash and carry basis, 
more than $1500 if substantial orders placed with the 
craftsmen are included. Exhibit arrangements were much 
improved, allowing individuals to show their work as a 
unit wherever feasible. The Albany Chamber of Com- 
merce photographed the exhibit and promised to assist 
with and publicize future shows. Approximately 70 
townsfolk of Saranac Lake gave generous voluntary as- 
sistance to the Guild in the operation of the exhibit, 
which was insured for $75,000. 

These annual exhibits were started in 1944 following 
closely upon a regional conference and discussions that 
were led by Mrs. Vanderbilt Webb of the American 
Craftsmen’s Cooperative Council. The stress in the first 
four exhibits was upon cultural and educational fea- 
tures, by inviting nationally organized groups to exhibit 
outstanding crafts work, and at the same time to provide 
a sales’ outlet for their products. Thus from its beginnings 
the Adirondack Craftsmen’s Exhibition has been survey- 
ing the state of arts and crafts in this region. It was 
particularly fitting that Mrs. Webb, who has provided so 
much enthusiasm and advice to craftsmen, should have 
been our guest speaker this year. 

At the 14th annual meeting of the Saranac Lake Study 
and Craft Guild in July, Dr. John N. Hayes was reélected 
president for the coming year. In commenting on the 





budget of more than $75,000 approved for 1949-1950, 
Dr. Hayes recalled that the Guild was started in 1935 on 
a grant of $3,000 from the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York as an experiment in adult education and had more 


than justified its founders’ hopes. 


Woopstock Gui_p oF CRAFTSMEN report that the 1949 
summer season was a highly successful and constructive 
one. The work of 112 consignor members—of whom 32 
were new—was on sale in the Shop. The Educational 
Department, under the direction of Konrad Cramer, had 
77 students in four main classes, with several small 
groups in specialized crafts. Four scholarships were given 
out—one to a Girl Scout, one to a Boy Scout, one to a 
1-H Club member and one to a YWCA member. 

The pottery classes under Mrs. Jessie Stagg have grown 
so popular that many have already enrolled for next 
vear'’s classes. At the end of each season Mrs. Stagg holds 
an exhibition of the work done by her pupils. This year’s 
showing was exceptionally fine. 

The weaving department has grown to such an extent 
that two instructors are needed and Besse Stowall is 
assistant instructor to Floyd LaVigne. 

Ranging in age from five to eleven years, 31 children 
were enrolled in classes in puppetry and painting, under 
the direction of Margaret Wetterau and Ima Benche. They 
produced “Baba Yaga,” a Russian fairy tale, at the close 
of the classes, having made all the costumes and scenery 


themselves. 








WEAVING PURE LINENS of EDERLIN™ 








Imagine a pure linen table mat, individually designed 
and hand woven, for only approximately 80c! It doesn't 
sound possible yet the mat pictured, when woven of 
EDERLIN in a set of eight, costs just about that much. It's 
a large mat too—14'2” x 202”. 


EDERLIN is the quality pure linen from which heirlooms 
are made. The smooth, lustrous linen thread is spun here 


in our own plant from only the long line 
fibres of the finest flax. 


Send 25c TODAY for your Sample Cards. 


SEND FOR PATTERN +1 


The pattern for this particular mat utilizes 
three of the new EDERLIN colors—Hunters 
Green, Foam Green, Buttercup — and 
Bleached EDERLIN. Other color suggestions 
are included in the printed instructions 
which will be sent to you promptly on 
receipt of 10c. WRITE TODAY. 
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Texas crafts are coming into their own—all because 
someone said they did not have the most or the best 
crafts. Ivan E. Johnson, Director of Art Education, Dallas 
Independent School, District of Dallas, Texas, has sent us 
the story of the remarkable growth of professional crafts- 
men’s groups in that State over the past two years. De- 
sign quality and craftsmanship have both improved in 
that time. 

The adage, “a prophet is not without honor,” applies 
with marked aptitude in Texas, where craftsmen have 
not been able to compete with imported products in their 
own stores. Consequently, they depend upon an out-of- 
state market or an unappreciative local one. This apathy 
to local crafts may well be traced to the lack of infor- 
mation that Texas—and the rest of America as well 
has about her craftsmen. Southwestern and Pacific Coast 
buyers are creating a nice market for outstanding crafts- 
men in this area, but few crafts from the East are avail- 
able here. In 1948 the movement began in Texas to create 
greater interest in local crafts. The larger museums of the 
State have included craft sections in their big competi- 
tions for some time. The juries for these competitions 
were well-trained to pass judgment on painting, but were 
inadequate where crafts were concerned. 

Since the war, group action has been developing over 
the State to arouse interest in native craftsmen and de- 
signers. San Antonio has harbored good craftsmen for 
over 200 years, but within the last two decades they have 
gone unnoticed. New interest in them has been created 
by a series of good exhibitions and a study of merchan- 
dising methods. Workshops in weaving and ceramics are 
maintained by skilled craftsmen. Harding Black, Estelle 
Gray and Clyde Stevenson have developed an original 
style in their ceramics. Mary Greene has produced inter- 
esting printed textiles for the Texas market. Miss Greene 
has built up a good made-to-order trade for her silk- 
screened fabrics. 

Two years ago Dallas’ Committee for Design Education 
founded a metal workshop as a nucleus for a craft-train- 
ing center. Out of this grew the Craft Guild of Dallas. 
This is an energetic group which has set as its goal a first 
class craft show and a publicity campaign for native 
craftsmen. The two went more or less hand-in-hand. Prize 
money for the exhibition was generous enough to be at- 
tractive to professional craftsmen. Jurors were chosen for 
knowledge of design and craft technique as well as their 
knowledge of market possibilities in crafts. Such estab- 
lished craftsmen as Harding Black of San Antonio. 
Estella Henkel, Wallace Sanders and Sammy Tate of 
Dallas, Thetis Lemmon, Ronald Williams and Rudolph 
Fuchs of Denton participated. 

Elsewhere in the Southwest, solo shows of ceramics by 
Lowell Alden of Houston, Charles Umlauf of Austin and 
Eveline Sellers of Fort Worth have attracted attention 
for their good design and craftsmanship. 

The next goal of the craft guilds in the Southwest is to 
establish links with outstanding designers in other parts 
of the United States. A group of Texas designers makes a 
trip to the Craft Show in Wichita, Kansas, each year. 








B 
MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT 


New Inexpensive Electrikilns—in metal 
frames (one unit). Best buy on Market. 


11” Sq. x 62” High—115 volts—13 amps $35.00 
11” Sq. x 10” High—115 volts—15 amps......69.50 
18” Sq. x 14” High—230 volts—19.5 amps 134.50 


ON-Glaze Technic—This technic is some- 
thing new and developed by us to insure 
better application for designing with colors 
on Pottery or Figures. The ON-Glaze Base is 
applied on the biscuit piece and the ON- 
Glaze Colors are applied on top of base 
prior to firing. Then the object fired together 
with no running or movement of the design 
or colors. It’s worth a try! 


JACK D. WOLFE CO., INC. 


62 HORATIO ST., N. Y. 14, N. Y. e (WA 4-6019) 
Write to Dept. CH-1 for information. 

















ENAMELS 


for 


COPPER WARE and JEWELRY 


THOMAS C. THOMPSON CO. 
HIGHLAND PARK, ILL. 








FOR SALE 


Fly Shuttle Loom — 56" wide 
4 harnesses — 6 treadles 


Write to: ISABEL SCOTT, |! West | 8th St., N.Y.C. 

















ENGLEWOOD WEAVER’S GUILD 


Custom-built looms, equipment, and sup- 
plies. Private or group lessons and consul- 
tation services, individually designed fabrics. 


— 447 W. 60th Place, Chicago 21, Mlinois —— 
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New Color Products 


A new product has appeared on the handcraft horizon 
which will doubtless start a whole new vogue for painting 
on glass, glazed surfaces and metal. A few strokes of a 
brush dipped into this remarkable new “paint” can trans- 
form the lowliest glass or ceramic object. 

Glasses and jars, mirrors, bottles, earthenware and 
china offer unlimited possibilities for decoration now that 
The American Crayon Company has brought out this new 
type of color called Dek-All which is specially formulated 
for painting on glass. This new medium will appeal to 
modern art teachers, artists and the great host of ama- 
teurs interested in doing artistic and professional-looking 
handcraft work. 

This new color for painting cn glass has the scope of 
an artist's palette in the great variety of tints, tones and 
shades that may be easily mixed. They can also be opaque. 
translucent or transparent according to the effect desired. 
Pieces painted with it do not need to be “fired” in order 
to make the decoration resistant to abrasion, acids, alco- 
hol and other chemicals. Just placing the painted object 
in an ordinary home oven and bringing the oven to 
about 300 degrees Fahrenheit and keeping this temper- 
ature for 15 minutes, then allowing the oven to cool 
down before removing the painted object, will insure 
the design against wear. Even this home baking, however, 
is not necessary unless the article is one that would fre- 
quently be washed, such as drinking glasses, ash trays or 
table china. 

Ruth Case Almy, whose book on simulated stained glass 


for amateur craftsmen will soon be published by Harper 
& Brothers, uses Dek-All in both transparent and trans- 
lucent effects for beautiful “stained glass” windows. Mak- 
ing such windows offers a unique and fascinating project 
for children in art classes and in Sunday schools. 

In connection with Dek-All, The American Crayon 
Company has developed colors for use on textiles, to be 
stenciled or painted on with a brush. These are known as 
Prang Textile colors and are especially interesting for 
use in coordinating table mats with plates, cups and 
saucers. These colors are so cleverly produced that it is 
only necessary to press cloths or napkins with a hot iron 
to make them color-fast and washable. 








Crart Horizons, 32 E. 52nd St., Dept. C, N. Y. 22, N. Y. 


Please send a one-year gift subscription for Craft 





> Horizons. I enclose $2. 
| @ 
- SEND TO 
4 
| & ADDRESS 
a 
CITY ZONE STATE 


Please send a gift card signed: 


WELCOME * UNUSUAL 
raft Horizons 


as a 


CHRISTMAS GIFT 


SEND A YEAR OF BEAUTY, INSPIRATION, CREATIVE PLEASURE FOR JUST $2.00! 


Donor: Be sure to include your own name below 
NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY ZONE STATE 


Check here if you wish to enter a subscription for 
yourself, too. To send for additional gift subscriptions, 


PLEASE PRINT 





attach a separate sheet with names and addresses. 


Tear out this coupon and mail today. 
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Everyone who enjoys the hand arts 
will want to have—and give for Christmas 


esis in aii 






1950 


CRAFTSMEN’S 
ENGAGEMENT 
CALENDAR 
























Impression of the hands of primitive man found 
imbedded on the walls of their cave-dwelling 
the cover illustration of “Hands in Action.” 


In the tradition of fine craftsmanship, this unusual engagement calendar combines usefulness 
and beauty. Each time you jot down an appointment date or a reminder, you will derive pleasure from 
the lovely photographs of skilled hands in action—throwing, carving, weaving, smithing, tooling objects 
of beauty, each captioned with an appropriate inspirational quotation. The Craftsmen’s Calendar is 
6 x 8 inches in size, printed on eggshell-tinted paper, and comes to you boxed. Send for yours now — so 
that you may have them in time for Christmas and to start the New Year. When you buy a calendar 
you also bear your share of the support and extension of the work of the Educational Council for the 


benefit of all craftsmen. Each ] 50 





Esha =" MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


eee The American Craftsmen’s SPECIAL CHRISTMAS OFFER 





i" ‘ 
' Educational Council : ae ; 
: 32 East 52nd Street, New York 22, N. Y. For an even grander Christmas gift to craft enthusiasts or 
: interested i sign, yi ‘rafts *s Calen 
: Please send me copies of The Crafts- those _— rested in design, tive The ¢ raftsmen 5 alendar 
men’s Calendar for 1950, “Hands in Action in combination with a one year subscription to Craft 
5 nclose $ mae ae al 
es gaa © & Ot50 0 copy.) ences Horizons. Together, the price is just $3.15 — a saving of 
ea Please send The Craftmen’s Calendar 10% under the regular price. Craft Horizons is issued 
. in combination with a one-year subscrip > : eee lati Pee ae 
tion to Craft Horizons, at the special price four times a year — each copy as stimulating and variec 
of $3.15. My remittance is enclosed. (For gift subscriptions, as the one you are now reading. This offer will be with- 


please include names of recipients on a separate sheet.) ' — 
drawn after Christmas. 


THE AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN’S © 32 tse s2nd Stree 


] If interested in distributing calendar, please write for 
further information. 


Name 

New York 22, N. Y. 
tine EDUCATIONAL COUNCIL ~~ 
City Zone State 


Special Interest 








$7 ‘> 

, VIG 
A FREE SUBSCRIPTION TO 
IT'S OUR 515° ANNIVERSARY . . . 


BUT WE'VE A PRESENT FOR YOU! 


Fifty-one years is a long time to remain the favorite choice of 
thousands of colleges, Boards of Education, artists and teachers, 
and just plain hobbyists . 

But we've passed the half-century mark and feel like celebrating. 


Want to join us? 


A YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION TO “DESIGN” 
AT NO CHARGE TO YOU! 


Let’s get down to brass tacks. Here’s all that is necessary to get 
that free subscription to the most versatile art magazine in the 
country. We want to acquaint newcomers with what DESIGN has 
to offer. For each two l-year subscriptions you forward to DE- 
SIGN, we will send a third one, free of charge, to any person you 
designate. That's all there is to do. Here’s a chance to save $4.00, 
the reguiar yearly rate. Send the free subscription to a friend as a 
gift—or to yourself. (If you are already a subscriber, we will ex- 


tend your subscription an extra year of nine issues.) 


DESIGN: “FOR THE PROFESSIONALLY ART-MINDED.” 


PAINTING ® COMMERCIAL ILLUSTRATION @ 
SCULPTURE @ CERAMICS @ ART-EDUCATION 
® CRAFTS © PHOTOGRAPHY @ ART CAREER 
OPPORTUNITIES @ 


YOU SEND TWO... 
THE THIRD’S FOR YOU! 
This is an excellent opportunity for Art Clubs, schools and hobby 
classes to make every third subscription a free one. By taking 


advantage of this offer, the regular subscription price for any 
three readers is automatically reduced to only $2.67! 


Or, if you prefer, simply forward the subscriptions of two 
friends and your own is free. 


Full information may be found on the SPECIAL OFFER 
FORM printed below. Fill in this form, or copy the information if 
you prefer. Then, send it to DESIGN with the proper remittance. 


K 


ACT IN TIME FOR THE 

“ART CAREER” ISSUE! 
(DESIGN IS SOLD BY SUBSCRIPTION ONLY. 
BACK COPIES ARE OFTEN UNAJ AILABLE.,) 


Play it safe; take care of your subscription today. You won't want 
to miss the forthcoming “COMMERCIAL ART CAREERS 
ISSUE”, for example. Written by the outstanding men and women 
in the commercial art field, this issue will feature articles by 
Arthur William Brown (you've seen his “Mr. Tutt” and “Claudia” 
illustrations) . . . Martha Sawyers (world-famous portraitist of 
the chinese) . . . Mario Cooper, Earl Cordrey and Dean Corn- 
well, of Collier’s . . . Jon Whitcomb of McCall’s . . . Barry 
Stephens, America’s foremost artist’s Representative . . . Burne 
Hogarth, creator of the “Tarzan” comic strip . . . and scores of 
other leading names in the art field. All this in addition to our 
regular features! So—fill out the special form below and send it 
along right away. THIS OFFER EXPIRES ON DECEMBER 25, 


Special FREE SUBSCRIPTION Form 
(offer good until midnight. December 25, 1949) 


check one 





I am not a subscriber to DESIGN. but wish to start 
my subscription, free of charge. with the next issue. 
I enclose the proper checks for subscriptions of two 
NEW subscribers. 








I am currently a subscriber. Add an extra year of 
nine issues to my subscription. free of charge. I en- 
close the proper checks for subscriptions of two NEW 
subscribers. 








representing a group. Send subscriptions to the 
pk addresses. per your “ -FOR-TWO” 
offer. (each third subscription is free) Our check is 
enc 











I enclose the proper checks of $4.00 per each subscription, for two 
out of every three subscriptions. I understand that each third one is 
to be sent without charge. as I direct. 


MY NAME: 
ADDRESS: 


CITY: ZONE: STATE: 


BE SURE TO ENCLOSE FULL ADDRESSES OF NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 
WRITTEN CLEARLY, AND ACCOMPANIED BY PROPER CHECK. 


Return this to: 
DESIGN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dept. CH 
337 South High St. Columbus 15, Ohio — 





